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PRESIDENT WILSON’S APPEAL FOR 
IMPARTIALITY AND RESTRAINT IN _ DIS- 
CUSSING THE WAR 


My Fettow-CounTrYMEN: I suppose that every thoughtful man in 
America has asked himself during the last troubled weeks what influence 
the European war may exert upon the United States, and I take the liberty 
of addressing a few words to you in order to point out that it is entirely 
within our own choice what its effects upon us will be and to urge very 
earnestly upon you the sort of speech and conduct which will best safe- 

the nation against distress and disaster. 

The effect of the war upon the United States will depend upon what 


_ American citizens say or do. Every man who really loves America will 


act and speak in the true spirit of neutrality, which is the spirit of impar- 
tiality and fairness and friendliness to all concerned. The spirit of the 
nation in this critical matter will be determined largely by what individ- 
uals and society and those gathered in public meetings do and say, upon 
what newspapers and magazines contain, upon what our ministers utter 
in their pulpits and men proclaim as their opinions on the streets. 

The people of the United States are drawn from many nations, and 
chiefly from the nations now at war. It is natural and inevitable that 
there should be the utmost variety of sympathy and desire among them 
with regard to the issues and circumstances of the conflict. Some will 
wish one nation, others another, to succeed in the momentous struggle. 
It will be easy to excite passion and difficult to allay it. Those respon- 
sible for exciting it will assume a heavy responsibility; responsibility for 
no less a thing than that the people of the United States, whose love of 
their country and whose loyalty to its Government should unite them 
as Americans all, bound in eee and affection to think first of her and 
her interests, may be divided in camps of hostile opinions, hot against 
each other, involved in the war itself in impulse and opinion, if not in 
action. Such diversions among us would be fatal to our peace of mind 
and might seriously stand in the way of the proper performance of our 
duty as the one great nation at peace, the one people -holding itself ready 
to play a part of impartial mediation and speak the counsels of peace 
and accommodation, not as a partisan, but as a friend. 

I venture, therefore, my fellow-countrymen, to speak a solemn word of 
warning to you against that deepest, most subtle, most essential breach of 
neutrality which may spring out of partisanship, out of passionately taking 
sides. The United States must be neutral in fact as well as in name 
during these days that are to try men’s souls. We must be impartial 
in thought as well as in action, must put a curb upon our sentiments 
as well as upon every transaction that might be construed as a preference 
of one party to the struggle before another. 
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My thought is of America. I at speaking, I feel sure, the earnest 
wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that this great country of 
ours, which is, of course, the first in our thoughts and in our hearts, should 
show hefself in this time of peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others to 
exhibit the fine = of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, 
the efficiency of dispassionate action, a nation that neither sits in judg- 
ment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels and which keeps 
herself fit and free to do what is honest and disinterested and truly 
serviceable for the peace of the world. 

_Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraint which will 
bring to our people the happiness and the great and lasting influence for 
peace we covet for them? 


WOODROW WILSON. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
August 18, 1914. 








* 
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THE NEUTRALITY OF BELGIUM 
AND LUXEMBURG 


INTRODUCTION 


The neutrality of Belgium and Luxemburg has been guaranteed at dif- 
ferent times by the larger European powers now unfortunately at war, 
and the duties of belligerents, including that of the inviolability of neutral 
territory, have been formally recognized by the powers represented at the 
Second Hague Peace Conference. 

First as to the specific treaties of European powers. On November 15, 
1831, a treaty was signed between Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, 
Russia, and Belgium, relative to the separation of Belgium from Holland. 
Article VII thereof decrees the neutrality of Belgium, and by Article XXV 
thereof the five powers “‘guarantee to His Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians, the execution of all the preceding Articles.” Article VII, which 
appears without change in the succeeding treaties, is as follows: 


Belgium, within the limits specified in Articles I, II, and IV, 
shall form an independent and perpetually neutral State. It 
shall be bound to observe such neutrality towards all other States. 


It will be noted that Holland was not a party to this treaty, as its king 
was at that time unwilling to acknowledge the independence of Belgium. 

On April 19, 1839, a treaty was concluded between the Netherlands 
and Belgium, by which the former country recognized the independence 
of the latter, thus dissolving the union between Holland and Belgium 
created by the Treaty of Vienna of May 30, 1815. The seventh article 
of this treaty is the same as the corresponding article of the treaty of 1831 
and of the subsequent treaties. 

On the same date (April 19, 1839) a treaty was concluded between 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia and Russia, on the one hand, and 
the Netherlands, on the other, recognizing the independence and neu- 
trality of Belgium; and an identical treaty was concluded between the 
five powers, on the one hand, and Belgium, on the other, to which was 
annexed the treaty of even date between the five powers and Holland, 
Article VII of which neutralizes Belgium. The first article of this treaty 
declares that “‘they (the articles of the treaty between the Netherlands 
and Belgium) are thus placed under the guarantee of their said Majesties.” 
The essential difference between the treaty of November 15, 1831, and 
the series of treaties between the five powers, on the one hand, and the 
Netherlands and Belgium, on the other, is that, whereas in the first treaty 
an express guarantee was made to Belgium of its neutrality, in the latter 
treaties the guarantee is general. 

It will be noted that the Germanic Confederation on April 19, 1839, 
acceded to Articles I to VII, inclusive, of the Treaties of April 19, 1839, 
and that this accession was accepted by the parties to such treaties. The 
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importance of this fact is that not merely Prussia and Austria guaranteed 
the neutrality of Belgium, but that all of the German States, including 
Prussia and Austria, did so. 

In 1870 Great Britain feared that France or Germany might violate 
the neutrality of Belgium, and for this reason Great Britain concluded a 
treaty with Prussia, on August 9, 1870, and a treaty with France, on 
August 11, 1870, by the terms of which Prussia and France agreed to 
observe the neutrality of Belgium, and Great Britain pledged itself in 
case of a violation of neutrality by either of these countries to use force 
against the Power so violating the neutrality. 

It will be observed that these treaties confirm the quintuple treaty of 
1839 and that ‘‘without impairing or invalidating the conditions of. the 
said quintuple treaty,’’ they “‘shall be subsidiary and accessory to it.” 

Passing now to Luxemburg, it appears that Napoleon III, Emperor 
of France, expected the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, of which the King 
of the Netherlands was at that time Grand Duke, as the price of his 
neutrality in the war of 1866 between Prussia and Austria. To this 
Austria objected, and proposed that the Grand Duchy should be neutral- 
ized as Belgium had been, and that its fortifications be destroyed. This 
proposal was agreed to, and a treaty was signed at London, on May 11, 
1867, between Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Prussia and Russia, recognizing the neutrality of Luxemburg, and 
placing it under their collective guaranty. Belgium as a neutral state was 
not a guarantor of this treaty. 

In addition to the above treaties, neutralizing Belgium and Luxem- 
burg, there is a Convention of the Second Hague Peace Conference of 
1907, which deals with the subject in general. It is entitled the Con- 
vention Respecting the Rights and Duties of Neutral Powers and Persons 
in Case of Waron Land. The following are the material articles: 

The territory of neutral powers is inviolable. (Article I.) 

Belligerents are forbidden to move troops or convoys of 
either munitions of war or supplies across the territory of a 
neutral power. (Article II.) 

A neutral power must not allow any of the acts referred to 
in Article 2 to 4 to occur on its territory. (Article V.) 

The fact of a neutral power resisting, even by force, at- 
tempts to violate its neutrality can not be regarded as a hostile 
act. (Article X.) 

These articles were unanimously adopted by the Conference and were 
signed and ratified by Germany, the Uni States, Austria-Hungary, 
Belgium, France and other countries. Great Britain signed, but has not 
ratified the convention, as it objected to Articles XVI, XVII and XVIII 
thereof, which do not concern the present question. Likewise Servia and 
Montenegro have signed, but have not ratified the convention. Article 
XX states that ‘‘the provisions of the present convention do not apply 
except between contracting powers, and then only if all the belligerents 
are parties to the convention.” This ee however, does not justify 
the violation of Belgian territory by Germany on the morning of August 
4, because at that time the powers with which Germany was at war 
ratified the convention. Germany was not then at war with Great em 
a non-contracting power, and it declared war two days later (August 6 
against Servia. 
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TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, FRANCE, 
PRUSSIA, AND AUSTRIA, ON THE ONE PART AND 
BELGIUM ON THE OTHER.—SIGNED AT LONDON, 
APRIL 19, 1839.* 


In the Name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, His Majesty the King of the French, His Majesty the King of 
Prussia, and His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, taking into con- 
sideration, as well as His Majesty the King of the Belgians, their Treaty 
concluded at London on the 15th of November, 1831, as well as the Treaties 
signed this day, between their Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and 
Bohemia, the King of the French, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
All the Russias, on the one part, and His Majesty the King of the Nether- 
lands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, on the other part, and between His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians and His said Majesty the King of the 
Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, their said Majesties have named 
as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say: * * * 

Who, after having communicated to each other their Full Powers, found 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the following Articles: 


Articles annexed to have same Force as the Treaty. Guarantee of the 
Five Powers 


Art. I. Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, His Majesty the King of the French, His Majesty the King 
of Prussia, and His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, declare, that 
the Article hereunto annexed, and forming the tenor of the Treaty con- 
cluded this day between His Majesty the King of the Belgians and His 
Majesty the King of Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, are con- 
sidered as having the same force and validity as if they were textually in- 
serted in the present Act, and that they are thus placed under the Guarantee 
of their said Majesties. . 

(1) Article VII. Belgium, within the limits specified in Articles I, II, and IV, shall form 


an Independent and perpetually Neutral State. It shall be bound to observe such Neutrality 
towards all other States. [Treaty of April 19, 1839]. 


Treaty of 15th November, oe obligatory upon High Contracting 
arties 


Art. II. The Treaty of the 15th of November, 1831, between their 
Majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 

* See also Treaties of 5th November, 1842; 8th August, 1843; 11th May, 1867; and oth 
and 11th August, 1871. 

t See page 904. 
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the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the King of the 
French, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of All the Russias, and His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, is declared not to be obligatory upon - 


the High Contracting Parties. 
Ratifications 


Art. III. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the Ratifications 
shall be exchanged at London at the expiration of 6 weeks, or sooner if 
ossible. This exchange shall take place the same time as that of the 
tifications of the Treaty between Belgium and Holland. 
In witness whereof, the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Treaty, and have affixed thereto the Seal of their Arms. 
Done at London, the 19th day of April, in the year of Our Lord, 1839. 
(L. S.) SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER, 


(L. S.) PALMERSTON 

(L. S.) SENFFT 

(L. S.) H. SEBASTIANI 
(L. S.) BULOW 

(L. S.) POZZO DI BORGO. 


Map of Europe by Treaty 
Hertslet, Vol II, pp. 996-998 











ACT OF ACCESSION ON THE PART OF THE GERMANIC 
CONFEDERATION TO THE TERRITORIAL AR- 
RANGEMENTS CONCERNING THE GRAND DUCHY 
OF LUXEMBURG, LAID DOWN IN THE TREATY 
OF APRIL 19, 1839.—LONDON, APRIL 19, 1839.* 


The Plenipotentiaries of the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, 
France, the Netherlands, Prussia, and Russia, having this day signed the 
Treaties concluded between the five Courts and His Majesty the King of 
the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, between their Majesties the 
King of the Belgians and the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of 
Luxemburg, and between the five rts and His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, the Plenipotentiaries have deemed it expedient that the Pleni- 
potentiaries of Austria and Prussia, invested with Full Powers from the Diet 
of the Germanic Confederation, should be invited to accede in the name of 
the said Confederation, to the arrangements concerning the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemburg, which are contained in the Treaties above mentioned. 

In consequence, the Plenipotentiaries of Austria and Prussia, represent- 
ing the Diet in virtue of the said Full Powers, declare that the Germanic 
Confederation formally accedes to the territorial arrangements concerning 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, which are contained in Article I, I, 
III, IV, V, VI, and VII, of the Annex to the Treaties this day concluded 
between the five Courts and His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg, and between the 5 Courts and His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, as well as in the corresponding Articles of the 
Treaty signed at the same time between His Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians and His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxem- 
burg. And they take towards the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, Bel- 

ium, France, the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia, in the name of the 
rmanic Confederation, the engagement that the Confederation will en- 
tirely conform to the stipulations contained in the said Articles, which are 
hereinafter inserted word for word, so far as they concern the Germanic 
Confederation. 

{Here follow the first 7 Articles of the Annex to the two preceding 
Treaties. } t 

The Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, the 
Netherlands, Prussia, and Russia, in virtue of their Full Powers, formally 
accept, in the name of their respective Courts, the said Accession on the 
part of the Germanic Confederation. 

The present Act of Accession shall be ratified by the Courts of Great 
Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Prussia and Russia, 
and also by the Germanic Confederation, by means of a Decree of the Diet, 


* See also Treaty of 11th May, 1867. : 5 . 

t Article VII. Belgium, within the limits specified in Articles I, II, and IV, shall form 
an independent and perpetually Neutral State. It shall be bound to observe such Neutrality 
toward all other States. 
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of which the requisite number of copies shall be prepared. And the respec- 
tive Acts of Ratification shall be exchanged at London at the expiration of 
6 weeks from this date, or sooner if possible, and at the same time as the 
exchange of the Ratifications of the 3 Treaties above mentioned. 
In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present Act of Accession, and have affixed thereto the Seal of their Arms. 
Done at London, the 19th day of April, in the year of our Lord, 1839, 


(L. S.) PALMERSTON. (L. S.) SENFFT. 
(L. S.) SENFFT. (L. S.) BULOW. 
(L. S.) SYLVAIN VAN DE WEYER. 

S.) H. SEBASTIANI. 

S.) DEDEL. 
(L. S.) BULOW. 

S.) POZZO DI BORGO. 


Io 
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TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND PRUSSIA, 
‘RELATIVE TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND NEU- 
TRALITY OF BELGIUM.—SIGNED AT LONDON, 
AUGUST, 9, 1870.* 


[Ratifications exchanged at London, August 26, 1870.] 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and His Majesty the King of Prussia, being desirous at the present 
time of recording in a solemn Act their fixed determination to maintain 
the independence and neutrality of Belgium, as provided in Article VII 
of the Treaty signed at London on the 19th of April, 1839, between Bel- 

ium and the Netherlands, which Article was declared by the Quintuple 

reaty of 1839 to be considered as having the same force and value as if 
textually inserted in the said Quintuple Treaty, their said Majesties have 
determined to conclude between themselves a separate Treaty, which, 
without impairing or invalidating the conditions of the said Quintuple 
Treaty, shall be subsidiary and accessory to it; and they have accordingly 
named as their Plenipotentiaries for that purpose, that is to say: 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Right Honourable Granville George Earl Granville, Lord 
Leveson, a Peer of the United Kingdom, Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, a Member of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports and Constable of Dover 
Castle, Chancellor of the University of London, Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: ; 

And His Majesty the King of Prussia, his Excellency the Minister of 
State, Albert Count of Bernstorff-Stintenburg, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Red Eagle with Oak Leaves, and Grand Commander of the Royal 
Order of the House of Hohenzollern in Diamonds, &c., Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to Her Britannic Majesty from his said 
Majesty for the North German Confederation: 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following Articles: 

Art. I. His Majesty the King of Prussia having declared that, not- 
withstanding the hostilities in which the North German Confederation is 
weert with France, it is his fixed determination to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium, so long as the same shall be respected by France, Her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland on her 
part declares that, if during the said hostilities the armies of France should 
violate that neutrality, she will be prepared to co-operate with His Prus- 
sian Majesty for the defence of the same in such manner as may be mutually 
agreed upon, employing for that purpose her naval and military forces to 


* British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 60, pp. 13-17. 
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insure its observance, and to maintain, in conjunction with His Prussian 
Majesty, then and thereafter, the independence and neutrality of Belgium. 

It is clearly understood that Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland does not engage herself by this 
Treaty to take part in any of the general operations of the war now car- 
ried on between the North German Confederation and France, beyond the 
limits of Belgium, as defined in the Treaty between Belgium and the 
Netherlands of April 19, 1839. 

II. His Majesty the King of Prussia agrees on his part, in the event 
provided for in the foregoing Artigle, to co-operate with Her Majesty the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, employing 
his naval and military forces for the purpose aforesaid; and, the case aris- 
ing, to concert with Her Majesty the measures which shall be taken, 
separately or in common, to secure the neutrality and independence of 
Belgium. 

fi. This Treaty shall be binding on the High Contracting Parties 
during the continuance of the present war between the North German 
Confederation and France, and for 12 months after the ratification of any 
Treaty of Peace concluded between those Parties; and on the expiration 
of that time the independence and neutrality of Belgium will, so far as the 
High Contracting Parties are respectively concerned, continue to rest as 
heretofore on Article I of the Quintuple Treaty of the 19th of April, 1839. 

IV. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at London as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
same, and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 9th day of August, in the year of our Lord 1870, 


(L. S.) GRANVILLE. 
(L. S.) BERNSTORFF, 
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TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE, 
RELATIVE TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND NEU- 
TRALITY OF BELGIUM.—SIGNED AT LONDON, 
AUGUST 11, 1870.* 


[Ratifications exchanged at London, August 26, 1870.] 


Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and His Majesty the Emperor of the French, being desirous at the 
present time of recording in a solemn Act their fixed determination to main- 
tain the independence and neutrality of Belgium, as provided by Article 
VII of the Treaty signed at London on the rgth of April, 1839, between 
Belgium and the Netherlands, which Article was declared by the Quintuple 
Treaty of 1839 to be considered as having the same force and value as if 
textually in the said Quintuple Treaty, their said Majesties have determined 
to conclude between themselves a ——— Treaty, which, without impair- 
ing or invalidating the conditions of the said Quintuple Treaty, shall be 
subsidiary and accessory to it; and they have accordingly named as their 
Plenipotentiaries for the purpose, that is to say: 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Right Honourable Granville George Earl Granville, Lord 
Leveson, a Peer of the United Kingdom, Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, a Member of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Ptivy Council, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports and Constable of Dover 
Castle, Chancellor of the University of London, Her Britannic Majesty's 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 

And His Majesty the Emperor of the French, His Excellency the 
Marquis de la Valette, a Member of His Privy Council, a Senator, Grand 
Cross of the Imperial Order of the Legion of Honour, His Ambassador to 
Her Britannic Majesty; 

Who, after having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, found in good and due form, have agreed upon and concluded the 
following Articles: 

Art. I. His Majesty the Emperor of the French having declared that, 
notwithstanding the nostilities in which France is now engaged with the 
North German Confederation and its Allies, it is his fixed determination to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium, so long as the same shall be respected by 
the North German Confederation and its Allies, Her Majesty the Queen 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland on her part declares 
that, if during the said hostilities the armies of the North German Confed- 
eration and its Allies should violate that neutrality, she will be prepared to 
co-operate with His Imperial Majesty for the defence of the same in such 
manner as may be mutually agreed upon, employing for that purpose her 
naval and military forces to insure its observance, and to maintain, in con- 


* British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 60, pp. 10-13. 
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junction with His Imperial Majesty, then and thereafter, the independence 
and neutrality of Belgium. 
It is clearly understood that Her Majesty the Queen of the United King. 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland does not engage herself by this Treaty to 
take part in any of the general operations of the war now carried on between 
France and the North German Confederation and its Allies, beyond the 
limits of Belgium, as defined in the Treaty between Belgium and the Nether- 
lands of April 19, 1839. 
II. His Majesty the Emperor of the French agrees on his part, in the 
event provided for in the foregoing Article, to co-operate with Her Majesty 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, employing 
his naval and military forces for the purpose aforesaid ; and, the case arising, 
to concert with Her Majesty the measures which shall be taken, separately 
or in common, to secure the neutrality and independence of Belgium. 
III. This Treaty shall be binding on the High Contracting Parties 
during the continuance of the present war between France and the North 
German Confederation and its Allies, and for 12 months after the ratification 
of any Treaty of Peace concluded between those Parties; and on the expira- 
tion of that time the independence and neutrality of Belgium will, so far 
’ as the High Contracting Parties are respectively concerned, continue to 
rest, as heretofore, on Article I of the Quintuple Treaty of the 19th of April, 
1839. 
IV. The ponent Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications shall be 
exchanged at London as soon as possible, 
In witness whereof the respect{ive] Plenipotentiaries have signed the 
same, and have affixed thereto the seal of their arms. 
Done at London, the 11th day of August, in the year of our Lord 1870, 


(L. S.) GRANVILLE, | 
(L. S.) LA VALETTE. | 
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\ TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN, AUSTRIA, BEL- 


, 


GIUM, FRANCE, ITALY, THE NETHERLANDS, 

PRUSSIA AND RUSSIA, RELATIVE TO THE GRAND 

DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG AND THE DUCHY OF 
LIMBURG.—SIGNED AT LONDON, MAY 11, 1867.* 


In the Name of the Most Holy and Indivisible Trinity. 

His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
taking into consideration the change produced in the situation of the 
Grand Duchy in consequence of the dissolution of the ties by which it was 
attached to the late Germanic Confederation, -has invited Their Majesties 
the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Em- 

ror of Austria, the King of the Belgians, the Emperor of the French, the 

ing of Prussia, and the Emperor of All the Russias, to assemble their 
Representatives in Conference at London, in order to come to an under- . 
standing, with the Plenipotentiaries of His Majesty the King, Grand Duke, 
as to the new arrangements to be made in the general interest of Peace. 

And Their said Majesties, after having accepted that invitation, have 
resolved, by common consent, to respond to the desire manifested by His 
Majesty the King of Italy to take part in a deliberation destined to offer a 
new pledge of security for the maintenance of the general tranquillity. 

In consequence, Their Majesties, in concert with His Majesty the King 
of Italy, wishing to conclude a Treaty with a view to that object, have 
named as their Plenipotentiaries, that is to say :— 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Right Honourable Edward Stanley, commonly called Lord 
Stanley, a Member of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, a Member of Parliament, her Principal Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia, the 
Sieur Rudolph Count Apponyi, Chamberlain and Privy Councillor of His 
Imperial Royal and Apostolic Majesty, his Ambassador Extraordinary to 
Her Britannic Majesty, &c.; 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Sieur Sylvain Van de Weyer, 
Minister of State, his Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Her Britannic Majesty, &c.; 

His Majesty the Emperor of the French, the Sieur Godfrey Bernard 
Henry Alphonse, Prince de la Tour d'Auvergne Lauraguais, his Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Her Britannic Majesty, &c.; 

His Majesty the King of Italy, the Sieur Emmanuel Taparelli de 
Lagnasco, Marquis d’Azeglio, his Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to Her Britannic Majesty, &c.; 


* See Declarations of France and Prussia of 17th July, 1870. 
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His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of Luxemburg, 
the Sieur Adolphus Baron Bentinck, his Chamberlain and Minister of 
State, his Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Her 
Britannic Majesty, &c.; the Baron Victor de Tornaco, Minister of State,” 
President of the Government of the Grand Duchy, his Honorary Chamber- 
lain, &c.; and the Sieur Emanuel Servais, Vice-President of the Council of 
State -_ of the Superior Court of Justice, formerly Member of the Govern- 
ment, &c.; 

His Majesty the King of Prussia, the Sieur Albert Count de Bernstorff- 
Stintenburg, his Minister of State and Chamberlain, his Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and ee to Her Britannic Majesty, &c. ; 

And His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias, the Sieur Philip 
Baron de Brunnow, his Actual Privy Councillor, Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary to Her Britannic Majesty, &c.; 

Who, after having exchanged their Full Powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed upon the following Articles: 


Maintenance of Rights of the House of Orange-Nassau 


Art. I. His Majesty the King of the Netherlands, Grand Duke of 
Luxemburg, maintains the ties which attach the said Grand Duchy to the 
House of Orange-Nassau, in virtue of the Treaties which placed that State 
under the Sovereignty of the King Grand Duke, his descendants and suc- 
cessors. 

The Rights which the Agnates of the House of Nassau possess with 
regard to the Succession of the Grand Duchy, in virtue of the same Treaties, 
are maintained. 

The High Contracting Parties accept the present Declaration, and place 
it upon record. 


| 
| 
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Grand Duchy to form a Perpetual Neutral State under Guarantee of 
Contracting Parties 


Art. II. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, within the Limits deter- 
mined by the Act annexed to the Treaties of the 19th April, 1839, under the 
Guarantee of the Courts of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia, shall henceforth form a perpetually Neutral State. 

. It shall be bound to observe the same Neutrality towards all other 
tates. 

The High Contracting Parties engage to respect the principle of Neu- f 
trality stipulated by the present Article. 

That principle is and remains placed under the sanction of the collective 
Guarantee of the Powers signing Parties to the present Treaty, with the 
exception of Belgium, which is itself a Neutral State. 


Luxemburg to cease to be a Fortified City. Troops to be maintained by 
the King Grand Duke. 


Art. III. The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg being Neutralised, accord- 
ing to the terms of the preceding Article, the maintenance, or establishment 
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of Fortresses upon its Territory becomes without necessity as well as with- 
out object. 

In erermenes, it is agreed by common consent that the City of Luxem- 
burg, considered in time past, in a military point of view, as a Federal 
Fortress, shall cease to be a fortified city. 

His Majesty the King Grand Duke reserves to himself to maintain in 
that city the number of troops necessary to provide in it for the maintenance 


of good order. 


Evacuation of Fortress of Luxemburg by Prussian Troops 


Art. IV. In conformity with the stipulations contained in Articles 
II and III, His Majesty the King of Prussia declares that his trgops actually 
in garrison in the Fortress of Luxemburg shall receive orders to proceed to 
the Evacuation of that place immediately after the exchange of the Ratifica- 
tions of the present Treaty. The withdrawal of the artillery, munitions, 
and every object which forms part of the equipment of the said Fortress 
shall commence simultaneously. During that operation there shall remain 
in it no more than the number of troops necessary to provide for the safety 
of the material of war, and to effect the dispatch thereof, which shall be com- 
pleted within the shortest time possible. 


Demolition of Fortress of Luxemburg by the Netherlands 


Art. V. His Majesty the King Grand Duke, in virtue of the rights of 
Sovereignty which he exercises over the City and Fortress of Luxemburg, 
engages, on his part, to take the necessary measures for converting the said 
Fortress into an open city by means of a demolition which His Majesty shall 
deem sufficient to fulfill the intentions of the High Contracting Parties ex- 
pressed in Article III of the present Treaty. The works requisite for that 
purpose shall be commenced immediately after the withdrawal of the garri- 
son. They shall be carried out with all the attention required for the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the city. 


Fortifications not to be Restored 


His Majesty the King Grand Duke promises, moreover, that the Forti- 
fications of the city of Luxemburg shall not be restored in future, and that 
no Military Establishment shall be there maintained or created. 


Duchy of Limburg to form an integral part of the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands 


Art. VI. The Powers signing Parties to the present Treaty recognise 
that the Dissolution of the Germanic Confederation having equally pro- 
duced the Dissolution of the ties which united the Duchy of Limburg, col- 
lectively with the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, to the said Confederation, 
it results therefrom that the relations, of which mention is made in Articles 
III, IV, and V of the Treaty of the 19th April, 1839, between the Grand 
Duchy and certain Territories belonging to the Duchy of Limburg, have 
ceased to exist, the said Territories continuing to form an integral part of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
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Ratifications* 
Art. VII. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the Ratifications- 
shall be exchanged at London within the space of 4 weeks, or sooner if pos 
sible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed the same, 
and have affixed thereto the Seals of their Arms, 

Done at London, the 11th day of May, in the year of Our Lord, 1867. 


(L. S.) STANLEY. 
(L. S.) APPONYI. 
(L. S.) VAN DE WEYER. 


(L. S.) LA TOUR D’AUVERGNE., 
(L. $.) D’AZEGLIO. 

(L. S$.) BENTINCK. 

(L. S$.) TORNACO. 

(L. S.) E. SERVAIS. 

(L. 8 BERNSTORFF. 


) BRUNNOW. 


(During the War between France and Prussia in 1870, 1871, those 
Powers mutually engaged to respect the Neutrality of Luxemburg.) 
* Ratifications exchanged at London, 31st May, 1867. 


The Map of Europe by Treaty, 
Hertslet, Vol. III, pp. 1801-1805. 
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[Scott’s Hague Peace Conferences, Vol. II. pp. 400-411.] 


CONVENTION RESPECTING THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES 
OF NEUTRAL POWERS AND PERSONS IN CASE 
OF WAR ON LAND. 


CHAPTER I.—THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NEUTRAL POWERS 


ARTICLE I 
The territory of neutral Powers is inviolable. 
ARTICLE II 


Belligerents are forbidden to move troops or convoys of either munitions 
of war or supplies across the territory of a neutral Power. 


ArTICLE III 


Belligerents are likewise forbidden to: 
(a) Erect.on the territory of a neutral Power a wireless tele- 
raphy station or other apparatus for the purpose of communicat- 
ing with belligerent forces on land or sea; 

(b) Use any installation of this kind established by them before 
the war on the territory of a neutral Power for purely military 
purposes, and which has not been opened for the service of public 
messages. 

ARTICLE IV 


Corps of combatants cannot be formed nor recruiting agencies opened 
on the territory of a neutral Power to assist the belligerents. 
ARTICLE V 


A neutral Power must not allow any of the acts referred to in Articles 
II to IV to occur on its territory. 

It is not called upon to punish acts in violation of its neutrality unless 
the said acts have been committed on its own territory. 


~ * * * a * x & a ; * © * a * 
ARTICLE X 


The fact of a neutral Power resisting, even by force, attempts to violate 
its neutrality cannot be regarded as a hostile act. 


* . * * ok ao * * ok * 7 * a = 
CHAPTER V.—FINAL PROVISIONS 
ARTICLE XX 


The provisions of the present Convention do not apply except between 
Contracting Powers, and then only if all the belligerents are parties to the 
Convention. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF - 


THE COUNCIL TO THE FRENCH 
SENATE AUGUST 4, 1914. 


Translated by Theodore Henckels 


Gentlemen, after having notified us of the existence of a state of war, 
the German Ambassador left Paris yesterday. 

It is encumbent upon the government to lay before Parliament the true 
account of the events which in less than ten days have led to the European 
war and compelled peaceful and sturdy France to defend her frontier 
against an aggression whose premeditated suddenness emphasizes the 
odious injustice of it. 

This aggression that nothing can excuse and that had already been 
started before any declaration of war had reached us, is the final act in a 
plan, the origin and purpose of which I mean to lay before our democracy 
and the public opinion of the civilized world. 

In the train of the abominable crime which brought about the death 
of the Arch-Duke and heir of Austria-Hungary and of the Duchess of 
Hohenberg, certain difficulties arose between the cabinets of Vienna and 
Belgrade. 

A majority of the powers were only semi-officially informed of this fact 
on Friday, July 24, when the Austro-Hungarian Ambassadors forwarded 
to them a circular which has been reprinted in the public press. 

It was the object of this circular to explain and justify an ultimatum 
which the envoy of Austria-Hungary, accredited to Belgrade, had on the 
previous day addressed to Servia. 

Affirming the complicity of numerous Servian citizens and associations 
in the crime of Serajeve, this ultimatum insinuated that the official Servian 
authorities themselves had had a hand in the act. It demanded an answer 
from Servia by six o’clock P. M., Saturday, July 25. 

The satisfactions exacted, or some of them at least, incontestably 
assailed the rights of a sovereign state; despite their excessive nature, 
Servia on July 25 declared almost unreservedly her readiness to comply 
with them. 

The counsels of France, of Russia, and of Great Britain offered to 
Belgrade from the beginning had had a part in this compliance, which 
meant a diplomatic success for Austria-Hungary and a guarantee for Euro- 
pean peace. 

These counsels were all the more important because the Austro- 
Hungarian demands had been concealed from the chancellories of the 
Triple Entente, to which, within the previous three weeks, the Austro- 
Hungarian government had repeatedly given assurances that these de- 
mands would be extremely moderate. 

The cabinets of Paris, of St. Petersburg and of London were therefore 
justly astounded when on July 26 they learned that the Austrian Minister 
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at Belgrade had, after an examination of a few minutes, declared the 
Servian answer unacceptable, and broken off diplomatic relations. 

This unexpected action was aggravated by the fact that as early as 
Friday, July 24, the German Ambassador had come to the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, to whom he read a verbal note stating that the Austro- 
Servian conflict must be localized without the intervention of the great 
powers, or otherwise there would be cause to fear “incalculable conse- 
quences.”” Similar steps were taken on Saturday, the 25th, at London 
and at St. Petersburg. 

Gentlemen: is it necessary to point out to you in what measure the 
threatening words used by the German Empire at Paris were in contrast 
with the conciliating sentiments of which the powers of the Triple Entente 
had just given proof by advising Servia to comply with the demands pre- 
sented? Without further discussing the abnormal nature of the step 
taken by Germany, we did, nevertheless, in agreement with our allies and 
our friends immediately engage in conciliatory negotiations by inviting 
Germany to take part therein. 

From the beginning we regretfully realized that our dispositions and 
our efforts were not reciprocated at Berlin. 

Not only did Germany in no way appear disposed to give to Austria- 
Hungary such friendly advice as her position entitled her to, but from 
that very moment and even more so in the days following, she seemed to 
interpose herself between Vienna and the propositions for negotiations 
made on the part of the other powers. 

On Tuesday, July 28, Austria-Hungary declared war against Servia. 
This declaration, which aggravated the state of affairs created by the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations forty-eight hours previously, gave reason to 
believe that war had been premeditated and a systematic program had 
been evolved with a view to subjugating Servia. 

Not only the independence of a sturdy people, but the balance of power 
in the Balkans, inscribed in the treaty of Bucharest of 1913 and approved 
by the moral adhesion of all the great powers, were thus put in jeopardy. 

At the suggestion of the British government, ever conscientiously en- 
deavoring to maintain European peace, the negotiations were nevertheless 
carried forward, or to be more exact, the powers of the Triple Entente 
endeavored to carry them forward. From this common desire issued the 
proposition of a four-fold action by England, France, Germany, and Italy 
for the purpose of reaching an equitable settlement of the conflict, and of 
assuring to Austria compliance with every legitimate demand she had 
made. When on Wednesday, July 29, the Russian government realized 
the persistent check to these endeavors, and in view of the Austrian 
mobilization and declaration of war feared that Servia would be crushed 
by the Austrian army, that government decided by way of precaution to 
mobilize her troops in four military districts, that is to say, to form a 
military cordon along the Austro-Hungarian frontier exclusively. 

In doing this Russia took care, however, to inform the German govern- 
ment that this limited measure of no offensive character with regard to 
Austria was also in no way directed against Germany. 

In the conversation which he had with the Russian Ambassador at 
Berlin, the German Secretary of State in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
acknowledged this fact forthwith. 
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On the other hand, everything Great Britain attempted to do with 
the adhesion of Russia and the support of France, to bring Austria and 
Servia together under the moral patronage of Europe met at Berlin with 
the opposition of an irreconcilable attitude, of which the absolute proof is 
disclosed in the diplomatic correspondence. 

This was a disquieting state of affairs, indicating that very probably 
Berlin was making certain mental reservations. A few hours later these 
suppositions and fears were to be transformed into certainties. 

Indeed, within thirty-six hours the negative attitude of Germany was 
replaced by justly alarming measures. In declaring the state of war on 
july 31, Germany cut off communication between herself and the rest of 

urope, and under the veil of absolute secrecy undertook military opera- 
tions against France which, as appears from what I have stated, nothing 
could justify. 

For several days, and in a situation which it is difficult to explain, 
Germany had already been preparing to transform her army from the 
peace to the war footing. 

As early as the morning of July 25, that is to say, even before the ex- 

iration of the time limit granted to Servia by Austria, Germany had issued 
instructions to the garrisons in Alsace-Lorraine. On the same day she had 
provided ammunition for the fortified positions near the frontier. On the 
26th she had issued to the railroads preparatory instructions with a view 
to the concentration of their rolling stock. On the 27th she had effected 
all requisitions and placed her covering troops. On the 28th individual 
appeals to reservists had been sent out and those far removed from the 
frontier had been brought nearer. 4 

Could all these measures, prosecuted with an unrelenting thoroughness, 
leave any doubts regarding the intentions of Germany? 

This was the state of affairs when, on the evening of July 31, the Ger- 
man government, which since the 24th had by no positive act participated 
in the conciliatory endeavors of the Triple Entente, addressed an ulti- 
matum to the Russian government on the pretext that Russia had ordered 
a general mobilization of her armies, and it demanded that within the 
space of twelve hours an end should be brought to this mobilization. 

This demand, all the more insulting in its form because only a few 
hours before Emperor Nicholas II had requested the mediation of the 
German Emperor, an act of spontaneous trustfulness, was made at the very 
moment when, upon the request of England and with the knowledge 
of Germany, the Russian government had accepted a proposition which 
was intended to prepare for a friendly adjustment of the Austro-Servian 
conflict and the Austro-Russian difficulties through the simultaneous 
stopping of all military operations and preparations. 

This unfriendly measure toward Russia was on the same day followed 
by acts plainly hostile toward France, stoppage of all railway, telegraph 
and telephone communication, seizure of Proce railway engines upon 
their arrival at the frontier, placing of mitrailleuses in the middle of the 
railway track, which had been torn up, and concentration of troops on 
the frontier. 

From this moment we could no longer believe in the sincerity of the 
pacific assurances which the representative of Germany persisted in giving 
us. 
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We knew that under the mask of the state of war which she had de- 
clared, Germany was mobilizing her army. 

We learned that six classes of the reserves had been called to the 
colors and that the transportation stock to facilitate the concentration of 
these forces was ordered made ready for army corps stationed at a great 
distance from the frontier. 

As these events proceeded, our government, alert and vigilant, took 
from day to day and from hour to hour those safeguarding measures made 
necessary by the situation; the general mobilization of our land and sea 
forces was ordered. 

That same evening at 7:30 o’clock, and regardless of the acceptance by 
the St. Petersburg cabinet of the English proposition to which I have 
already referred, Germany declared war against Russia. 

The following morning, Sunday, August 2, regardless of the extreme 
moderation of France, contrary to the pacific declarations of the German 
Ambassador at Paris, and in utter contempt of the rules of international 
law, German troops crossed our frontier at three different points. 


—=— At the same time, and in violation of the treaty of 1867, which with 


© 


the signature of Prussia guaranteed the neutrality of Luxemburg, Ger- 
man troops invaded the territory of the Grand Duchy, thereby justifying 
the protest made by the Luxemburg government. 

And finally the neutrality of Belgium was threatened: the German 
envoy on the evening of August 2 presented to the Belgian government 
an ultimatum, requesting it to facilitate in Belgium the military opera- 
tions of Germany against France, on the false pretext that’ we were 
threatening Belgian neutrality. The Belgian government refused to 
comply, declaring that it was resolved to defend, with energy, a neutrality 
which was respected by France and guaranteed by a treaty, among the 
signatories to which was the King of Prussia. 

Gentlemen: aggressive acts have ever since been continued, increased 
and accentuated; at more than fifteen different points our frontier has 
been violated. Our soldiers and customs officers were fired at, resulting 
in killed and wounded. Only yesterday a German military aviator 
dropped three bombs upon Lunéville. 

e have communicated these facts to all the great powers, as well as 
to the German Ambassador, who has neither denied them nor expressed 
any regret. On the contrary, he came to me last evening to ask for his 
passports and to notify us of the state of war by declaring, cont to all 
truth, that French aviators had committed hostile acts within German 
territory in the region of the Eiffel and even on the railway from Carlsruhe 
to Nuremberg. I have his letter with me and I am going to read it to you: 


Mr. President: 

The German military and administrative authorities have ob- 
served a certain number of marked acts of hostility committed by 
the French military aviators on German territory. Several of 
these aviators have plainly violated the neutrality of Belgium by 
flying over the territory of that country. One of them attempted 
to destroy certain constructions near Wesel, others have been seen 
over the region of the Eiffel, while still another has dropped bombs 
on the railway near Carlsruhe and Nuremburg. 
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I have been directed, and I have the honor to make known to 
your Excellency, that in the presence of these aggressions the 
German Empire considers itself at war with France, through acts 
of the latter power. 

At the same time I have the honor to inform your Excellency 
that the German authorities will hold French merchant vessels in 
the German ports, but will release them if, within forty-eight hours, 
complete reciprocity has’ been assured. 

My diplomatic mission having thus been brought to an end, 
there remains for me to request your Excellency to be good enough 
to provide me with my passport and to order such measures taken 
as your Excellency may deem necessary to insure my return to 
Germany, together with the personnel of the Embassy, the per- 
sonnel of the Bavarian Legation, and of the Consulate-General of 


Germany at Paris. 
Be kind enough, Mr. President, to accept assurances of my 


highest consideration. 
(Signed) SCHOEN. 
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Gentlemen: why is there need of my insisting upon the absurdity of 
these pretexts, which they would present to us in the guise of grievances? 
At no time did a French aviator penetrate into Belgium; neither in Bavaria 
or in any other part of Germany did any French aviator commit any act 
of hostility. Public opinion in Europe has already done justice to these 
miserable mendacities. 

Against this attack, which violates all the laws of equity and all the 
rules of public law, we have already taken the necessary measures, which 
will be most emphatically and calmly carried out. 

The mobilization of the Russian army is being likewise prosecuted 
with remarkable energy and unbounded enthusiasm. The Belgian army, 
mobilized to the number of 250,000 men, is making ready to defend the 
neutrality and independence of its country with magnificent ardor. 

The English fleet is entirely mobilized and orders have been issued to 


mobilize the English land forces. 


Since the year 1912, communications have been carried on between 
the English and French general staffs. They had led to an exchange of 
letters between Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Paul Cambon. The Secretary 
of State yesterday acquainted the House of Commons with the contents 
of this correspondence, and with the concurrence of the British govern- 
ment I have the honor to read these two documents to Parliament: 


Str Epwarp Grey TO M. CAMBON 
London, Foreign Office, Nov. 22, 1912. 
My dear Ambassador:—From time to time in recent years the 
French and British naval and military experts have consulted 
together. It has always been understood that such consultation 
does not restrict the freedom of either Government to decide at 
any future time whether or not to assist the other by armed force. 
We have agreed that consultation between experts is not, and 
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ought not to be regarded as, an engagement that commits either 
Government to action in a contingency that has not arisen and 
may never arise. The disposition, for instance, of: the French 
caer British fleets respectively at the present moment is not based 
upon an engagement to co-operate in war. 

You have, however, pointed out that, if either Government 
had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power, it might become essential to know whether it could in 
that event depend upon the armed assistance of the other. 

I agree that, if either Government had grave reasons to ex- 

t an unprovoked attack by a third Power, or something that 
threatened the general peace, it should immediately discuss with 
the other whether both Governments should act together to pre- 
vent aggression and tompreserve peace, and, if so, what measures 
they would be prepared to take in common. If these measures 
involved action, the plans of the General Staffs would at once be 
taken into consideration, and the Governments would then decide 


what effect should be given to them. 
Yours, &c., E. GREY. 


M. CaMBON TO Str EpwarD GREY 
(Translation) 
French Embassy, London, Nov. 23, 1912. 

Dear Sir Edward:—You reminded me in your letter of yester- 
day, November 22d, that during the last few years the military 
and naval authorities of France and Great Britain had con- 
sulted with each other from time to time; that it had always 
been understood that these consultations should not restrict 
the liberty of either Government to decide in the future whether 
they should lend each other the support of their armed forces; 
that, on either side, these consultations between experts were 
not and should not be considered as engagements binding our 
Governments to take action in certain eventualities; that, how- 
ever, I had remarked to you that, if one or other of the two 
Governments had grave reasons to fear an unprovoked attack on 
the part of a third power, it would become essential to know 
whether it could count on the armed support of the other. 

Your letter answers that point, and I am authorized to state 
that, in the event of one of our two Governments having grave 
reasons to fear either an attack from a third power, or some event 
threatening the general peace, that Government would imme- 
diately examine with the other the question whether both Gov- 
ernments should act together in order to prevent aggression or 
preserve peace. If so, the two Governments would deliberate as 
to the measures which they would be prepared to take in com- 
mon. If those measures involved action the two Governments 
would take into immediate consideration the plans of their 
General Staffs and would then decide as to the effect to be given 


to those plans. 
Yours, &c., PAUL CAMBON. 
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In the House of Commons the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
referred to France amid the applause of the members in the highest and 
warmest terms, and his language has deeply impressed all French hearts. 

From this tribune I wish, in the name of the government of the Re- 
public, to thank the English government for the cordiality of its words, 
and I know the French Parliament is one with me in the expression of 
this sentiment. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has in particular made the 
following declaration: 


In case the German fleet should cross the channel or move up 
into the North Sea or pass around the British Isles, for the pur- 
pose of attacking the French coasts or the French war fleet and 
to harass the French merchant marine, the English fleet will 
intervene and give her entire protection to the French marine, 
so that from that moment England and Germany would be at 
war. 


Hence the English fleet covers our northern and western coasts against 
German aggression. 


Gentlemen: those are the facts; I believe that in their rigorous suc- 
cession they are sufficient to justify the acts of the government of the 


Republic. 
From this recital I wish, however, to draw a conclusion and give the 


real meaning of the unheard-of aggression to which France has fallen — 


victim. 

Do you know that at various times the victors of 1870 have desired to 
follow up the blows they dealt us at that time? The war intended to 
overwhelm defeated France was in 1875 prevented only by the inter- 
vention of the two powers to which we were later to be bound by ties of 
re and friendship, by the intervention of Russia and by that of Great 

ritain. 

Ever since, by the restoration of the national vigor and the consumma- 
tion of diplomatic agreements invariably lived up to, the French Republic 
has succeeded in liberating itself from the yoke which even in time of 
peace Bismarck had placed upon Europe. 

It has reestablished the European balance, the guarantee of the libert 
and dignity of each nation. 

Gentlemen: I do not know whether I am mistaken in my estimate of 
the situation, but it seems to me that this work of pacific rehabilitation, of 
liberation, and of dignity, definitely sealed in 1904 and 1907 with the 
genial help of King Edward VII, of England, and of the government of 
the Crown, it seems to me it is that which the German Empire now seeks 
to destroy by one audacious blow. 

There is nothing in this situation for which Germany can blame us. 

For the sake of peace we have made an unprecedented sacrifice by 
bearing in silence for half a century the open wound made by her in our 
side. 

We have made still other sacrifices in all the discussions which since 
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1904 the Imperial diplomacy has systematically provoked, either in 
Morocco or elsewhere, in 1905 as well as in 1906, in 1908 and in 1911. __ 

At the time of the events of 1908, as well as in the present crisis, Russia 
also has given proof of great moderation. She, together with the Triple, 
Entente, has shown great moderation when, in the Eastern crisis of 1912, 
Austria and Germany made unwarranted demands upon Servia and upon 
Greece, as has been proven by the events themselves. ; 

But the sacrifices have proved useless, the compromises, futile; the 
efforts, idle; since now, while engaged in acts of conciliation, we and our 
allies are unexpectedly attacked. 5 

No one can in good faith say that we were the aggressors; it is an 
effort spent in vain to try to obscure the sacred principles of right and of 
liberty that govern both nations and individuals: with the clear perception 
of the Latin genius, Italy has informed us that she means to remain 
neutral. 

Throughout France this decision is met with an expression of sincerest joy. 
I have constituted myself the spokesman to the Italian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
by telling him how much I rejoiced because the two sister nations of 
the same origin and the same ideals, with a common glorious past, were 
not to be opposed to one another. Gentlemen, I wish to affirm most plainly 
that what Germany attacks is that independence, that dignity, that securit 
which the Triple Entente has again found in that balance of power whic 
it placed at the service of peace. . ; 

What Germany attacks is those liberties of Europe, of which France, 
her allies, and her friends are proud to be the defenders. 

We are going to defend these liberties; for it is they that are at stake 
and all the rest i been but a pretext. 1 

France unjustly challenged, has not sought this war. She has done 
all in her power to prevent it. But, being forced upon her, France will 
defend herself against Germany and against any other power which, not 

et having made known its penne in this-crisis, should decide to take 
its place with the latter in the conflict between the two. A people free 
and strong, upholding century-old ideals and marshalling its forces to 
safeguard its existence; a democracy that has been able to develop its 
military strength, and that only this past year did not shrink from shoul- 
dering the additional burdens forced on us to meet the armaments of our 
neighbor; a nation in arms, fighting for its very life, for the independence 
of Europe, those are some of the elements of the spectacle that we feel 
honored to lay before the witnesses of this formidable struggle, for which 
preparations are under way and the result of which we face with absolute 
equanimity. 

Weare blameless. We are without fear. 

Under less favorable conditions, France has repeatedly proven that she 
is a most redoubtable adversary when she prepares, as she is now doing, 
to fight in behalf of liberty and of right. 

In laying our acts before you, you gentlemen who are our judges, we 
have on our side, that which will help us to bear the burden of our great 
responsibility, the consolation of a clear conscience and the feeling of 
certitude that we have well performed our duty. 
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OFFICIAL JAPANESE DOCUMENTS 


I 


THE IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ISSUED AT TOKIO, 
AUGUST 23, 1914, 6 P.M. 


We, by the grace of Heaven, Emperor of Japan, seated ... _.. Throne 
occupied by the same Dynasty from time immemorial, do hereby make the 
following Proclamation to all Our loyal and brave subjects: 

We hereby declare war against Germany and We command Our Army 
and Navy to carry on hostilities against that Empire with all their strength, 
and We also command all Our competent authorities to make every effort, 
in pursuance of their respective duties to attain the national aim by all 
means within the limits of the law of nations. 

Since the outbreak of the present war in Europe, calamitous effect of 
which We view with grave concern, We on our part have entertained hopes 
of preserving peace of the Far East by the maintenance of strict neutrality, 
but the action of Germany has at length compelled Great Britain, Our Ally, 
to open hostilities against that country, and Germany is at Kiaochou, its 
leased territory in China, busy with warlike preparations, while its armed 
vessels cruising seas of Eastern Asia are threatening Our commerce and 
that of Our Ally. Peace of the Far East is thus in jeopardy. 

Accordingly, Our Government and that of His Britannic Majesty, after 
full and frank communication with each other, agreed to take such measures 
as may be necessary for the ere of the general interests, contem- 
plated in the Agreement of Alliance and We on Our part being desirous to 
attain that object by peaceful means commended Our Government to offer 
with sincerity an advice to the Imperial German Government. By the 
last day appointed for the purpose, however, Our Government failed to 
receive an answer accepting their advice. It is with profound regret that 
We, in spite of Our ardent devotion to the cause of peace, are thus compelled 
to declare war, especially at this early period of Our reign and while we 
are still in mourning for Our lamented Mother. 

It is Our earnest wish that by the loyalty and valor of Our faithful 
subjects, peace may soon be restored and the glory of the Empire be en- 


hanced. 
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II 


j AGREEMENT OF ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE UNITED 
KINGDOM AND JAPAN, SIGNED AT LONDON, 


JULY 13,1911. 
PREAMBLE 


The Government of Great Britain and the Government of Japan, having 
in view the important changes which have taken place in the situation since 
the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese agreement of the 12th August, 1905, 
and believing that a revision of that agreement responding to such changes 
would contribute to general stability and repose, have agreed upon the 
following stipulations to replace the agreement above mentioned, such 
stipulations having the same object as the said agreement, namely: 

(a) The consolidation and maintenance of the general peace in the 
regions of Eastern Asia and of India; 

(b) The preservation of the common interests of all Powers in China by 
insuring the independence and integrity of the Chinese Empire and the 
principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and industry of all 
nations in China; 

(c) The maintenance of the territorial rights of the high contracting 
parties in the regions of Eastern Asia and of India, and the defense of their 
special interests in the said regions:— 


ARTICLE I 


It is agreed that whenever, in the opinion of either Great -Britain or 
Japan, any of the rights and interests referred to in the preamble of this 
agreement are in jeopardy, the two governments will communicate with 
one another fully and frankly, and will consider in common the measures 
which should be taken to safeguard those menaced rights or interests. 


ARTICLE II 


If by reason of unprovoked attack or aggressive action, wherever aris- 
ing, on the part of any Power or Powers, either high contracting party should 
be involved in war in defence of its territorial rights or special interests 
mentioned in the preamble of this agreement, the other high contracting 
party will at once come to the assistance of its ally, and will conduct the 
war in common, and make peace in mutual agreement with it. 


ArTICLE III 


The high contracting parties agree that neither of them will, without 
consulting the other, enter into separate arrangements with another Power 
to the prejudice of the objects described in the preamble of this agreement. 
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ARTICLE IV 


Should either high contracting party conclude a treaty of general arbitra- 
tion with a third Power, it is agreed that nothing in this agreement shall 
entail upon such contracting party an obligation to go to war with the Power 
with whom such treaty of arbitration is in force. 


ARTICLE V 


The conditions under which armed assistance shall be afforded by either 
Power to the other in the circumstances mentioned in the present agree- 
ment, and the means by which such assistance is to be made available, will 
be arranged by the naval and military authorities of the high contracting 
parties, who will from time to time consult one another fully and freely upon 
all questions of mutual interest. 


ARTICLE V1 


The present agreement shall come into effect immediately after the date 
of its signature, and remain in force ten years from that date. 

In case neither of the high contracting parties should have notified 
twelve months before the expiration of the said ten years the intention 
of terminating it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year 
from the day on which either of the high contracting parties shall have 
denounced it. But if, when the date fixed for its expiration arrives, either 
ally is actually engaged in war, the alliance shall, ipso facto, continue until 
peace is concluded. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly authorized by their respective 
governments, have signed this agreement, and have affixed thereto their 
seals. 


Done in duplicate at London, the 13th day of July, 1911. 
E. GREY, 
His Britannic Majesty's Principal Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 


TAKAAKI KATO, 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan at the 
Court of St. James. 
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TELEGRAM DESPATCHED BY THE IMPERIAL JAPAN- 
ESE GOVERNMENT TO THE CHARGE D’AFFAIRES 
AD INTERIM AT BERLIN ON AUGUST 15, 1914. 


“You are hereby instructed to address to Herr von Jagow immediately 
on receipt of this telegram a signed note to the following effect: 

The undersigned Chargé d’Affaires ad interim of His Majesty thé Em- 
peror of Japan has the honor in pursuance of instructions from his Govern- 
ment to communicate to His Excellency the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of His Majesty the German Emperor to the following effect :— 

Considering it highly important and necessary in the present situation 
to take measures to remove all causes of disturbance to the peace of the 
Far East and to safeguard the general interests contemplated by the Agree- 
ment of Alliance between Japan and Great Britain in order to secure a firm 
and enduring peace in Eastern Asia which is the aim of the said agreement 
the Imperial Japanese Government sincerely believe it their duty to give 
advice to the Imperial German Government to carry out the following two 
propositions: 

irst—To withdraw immediately from the Japanese and Chinese waters 
German men-of-war and armed vessels of all kinds and to disarm at once 
those which cannot be so withdrawn; 

Second—To deliver on a date not later than September 15, 1914 to the 
Imperial Japanese authorities without condition or compensation the entire 
leased territory of Kiaochou with a view to eventual restoration of the 
same to China. 

The Imperial Japanese Government announce at the same time that 
in the event of their not receiving by noon August 23rd, 1914, the answer 
of the Imperial German Government signifying unconditional acceptance of 
the above advice offered by the Imperial Japanese Government they will 
be compelled to take such action as they may deem necessary to meet the 
situation. 

The undersigned, etc.” 





IV 


ADDRESS OF THE JAPANESE FOREIGN MINISTER TO 
THE IMPERIAL DIET, SEPTEMBER, 5 1914. 





Following is the text of Baron Kato’s speech on foreign affairs to the 
Imperial Diet yesterday :— 

Gentlemen, I esteem it an honor to be allowed to give you here in this 
House a brief review of the progress of ‘events which led to war between 
japan and Germany, with consequent termination of diplomatic relations 

etween Japan and Austria-Hungary. 

As you are well aware the present war in Europe originated in the Servo- 
Austro-Hungarian affair. On July 28th last Austria-Hungary declared war 
against Servia and the same day the Austro-Hungarian Wacecmnaae ina 
ae verbale, communicated that fact to the Japanese Ambassador at 

ienna. 

Previous to this event Russia ordered a partial mobilization of her army 
for the purpose of restraining the action of Austria-Hungary, to which the 
latter responded with counter mobilization on her part. A critical situation 
was thus brought forth upon the relations of several Powers. Hereupon 
Great Britain proposed a conference of four Powers, namely, Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Italy, with a view to pacific settlement of the situa- 
tion. But the British efforts were not successful. In the meantime Austria 
Hungary ordered the mobilization of her entire military forces, thus com- 
pelling Russia to make more extended preparations. On July 31st the 
German Government communicated to the Russian Government that 
unless Russia would stop her military activities by noon August Ist 
Germany would order a general mobilization and on the following day the 
German Ambassador at St. Petersburg, in the name of his Government, 
advised the Russian Minister of State for Foreign Affairs that war was 
declared, whereupon Russia on her part declared war on Germany the 
following day. 

On the other hand Germany which since July 31st had been showing 
military activities also on the Franco-German frontier, recalled her Am- 
bassador in France. This compelled France to order mobilization and recall 
her Ambassador in Germany. The two States thus entered upon a state of 
war. 

Furthermore Germany not only violated the neutrality of Luxemburg, 
but sent an ultimatum to Belgium demanding in disregard of her neutrality 
to facilitate German military operations. Great Britain, which has a very 
strong interest in Belgian neutrality, asked both the French and the German 
Governments whether they would respect the neutrality of that Kingdom. 
France replied that she was prepared to do so unless another Power violated 
that neutrality. But Germany refused to give that guarantee. It was under 
force of these circumstances that Great Britain decided at length to take 
part in the European war on the side of France and Russia. 
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The above is a résumé of the situation arising first from the Servo- 
Austro-Hungarian dispute and eventuating in the present war with Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary on one side and Russia, France and Great 
Britain on the other. 

Realizing from the outset the gravity of the European situation thus 
created the Imperial Government felt it necessary to make known the atti- 
tude of Japan in regard to this situation, and as early as August 4th the 
Foreign Office issued the following statement:— 

“The Imperial Government cannot but view with grave concern from 
both political and economical standpoints the latest aspect of the political 
situation in Europe. It need hardly be said that the Imperial Government 
earnestly hope for a speedy termination of strife and early restoration of 
peace. But unfortunately if the present war must continue, the Imperial 
Government hope that the sphere of the contest will not extend beyond the 
regions which are actually involved in the war, and so far the Imperial 
Government believe that they will be able to maintain an attitude of strict 
neutrality. It is necessary, however, that further development of the 
situation should be most closely watched. In the event of Great Britain 
becoming involved in the conflict and the ,object of the Anglo-Japanese 
Agreement of Alliance be at stake, Japan may take such measures as are 
necessary to fulfil her obligations under that Agreement. It cannot be 

redicted at present whether a time for such action may come or not. The 

mperial Government, while earnestly hoping that no such occasion will 
arise, are nevertheless paying most careful attention to various aspects of 
the situation.” 

It is plain from the foregoing statement that the Imperial Government 
from the outset earnestly hoped that the effect of the European war would 
not extend over to the Far East. As was related above, however, Great 
Britain was at last compelled to take part in the contest, and early in August 
the British Government asked the Imperial Government for assistance 
under the terms of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement of Alliance. German 
men-of-war and armed vessels were then prowling the seas of Eastern Asia 
to the serious menace of our commerce and that of our Ally, while in 
Kiaochou, her leased territory in China, Germany was busy with warlike 
preparations, apparently with the purpose of making it the base of her 
warlike operations in Eastern Asia. Grave anxiety was thus felt as to the 
maintenance of the peace of the Far East. 

As you all are aware the Agreement of Alliance between Japan and 
Great Britain has for its object, the consolidation and‘ maintenance of the 
general peace in Eastern Asia, insuring the independence and integrity of 
China as well as the principle of equal opportunities for the commerce and 
industry of all nations in that country, and the maintenance and defence 
respectively of the territorial rights and of the special interests of the con- 
tracting parties in Eastern Asia. Therefore inasmuch as she is asked by 
her Ally for assistance at the time when the commerce in Eastern Asia, 
which Japan and Great Britain regard alike as one of their special interests, 
is subjected to constant menace, Japan, which regards that alliance as the 
guiding principle of her foreign policy, cannot but comply with such request 
and do her part. Besides in the opinion of the Government the possession 
by Germany, whose interests are opposed to those of the Anglo-Japanese 
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Alliance, of a base of her powerful activities in one corner of the Far East 
is not only a serious obstacle to the maintenance of permanent peace of 
Eastern Asia, but is also in conflict with the more immediate interests of our 
own Empire. The Government, therefore, resolved to comply with the 
British request and if necessary in doing so to open hostilities against 
Germany and after the Imperial sanction was obtained, they communicated 
this resolution to the British Government. Full and frank exchange of 
views between the two Governments followed and it was finally agreed 
between them to take such measures as may be necessary to protect the 
general interest contemplated by the Agreement of Alliance. 

Japan had no desire or inclination to get herself involved in the present 
conflict. She only believed that she owed it to herself to be faithful to the 
Alliance and strengthen its foundation by ensuring the permanent peace of 
the East and by protecting the special interests of our two allied Powers. 
Desiring, however, to solve the situation by pacific means, the Imperial 
Government gave on August 15th the following advice to the German 
Government: 

“Considering it highly important and necessary, in the present situa- 
tion, to take measures to remove all causes of disturbance to the peace of the 
Far East and to safeguard the general interests contemplated by the Agree- 
ment of Alliance between Japan and Great Britain, in order to secure a firm 
and enduring peace in Eastern Asia, establishment of which is the aim of the 
said Agreement, the Imperial Japanese Government sincerely believe it their 
duty to give advice to the Imperial German Government to carry out the 
following two propositions :— 


“1st. To withdraw immediately from the Japanese and Chinese waters 
German men-of-war and armed vessels of all kinds, and to disarm at once 
those which cannot be so withdrawn. 

“2nd. To deliver on a date not later than September 15, 1914, to the 
Imperial Japanese Authorities, without condition or compensation, the 
entire leased territory of Kiao-chou with a view to eventual restoration 
of same to China. 

‘The Imperial Japanese Government announce, at the same time, that, 
in the event of their not receiving by noon August 23, 1914 the answer of the 
Imperial German Government signifying an unconditional acceptance of 
the above advice offered by the Imperial Japanese Government, they will be 
compelled to take such action as they may deem necessary to meet the 
situation.” 


But until the last moment of the time allowed for the purpose, namely, 
noon August 23rd, the Imperial Government received no answer from 
German Government. Thus the two countries having unfortunately 
entered upon a state of war, the Imperial Rescript declaring war on Germany 
was issued the same day. 


As for Austria-Hungary, which has only very limited interests in the Far . 


East, Japan desired to maintain peaceful relations with it as long as possible 
for in spite of the fact that the present trouble originated in the affair 
between that country and Servia, Japan's position in relation thereto, was 
naturally different from that of other Powers of Europe. At the same 
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time it appeared as if Austria- Hungary had also desired to avoid complica- 
tions with Japan. In fact, as soon as Japan and Germany entered upon a 
state of war, the Austro-Hungarian Government asked for the consents 
and good offices of the Imperial Government for permitting the Kaiserin 
Elizabeth, their only man-of-war in the Far East likely to force a state of 
war upon Japan and Austria-Hungary, to go to Shanghai to be disarmed 
there. But Great Britain being already at war with Austria-Hungary, the 
Imperial Government had to consult with the British Government before 
coming to any decision on this matter. The Imperial Government, there- 
fore, consulted with the British Government and having ascertained that 
the latter entertained no particular objection to Japan’s acceding to the 
Austro-Hungarian request, I was about to communicate that fact to the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador, when all of a sudden on August 27 the 
said Ambassador informed me that in consideration of Japan’s action 
against Germany, his Government instructed him to leave his post. Here- 
upon the Imperial Government immediately handed passports to the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador and at the same time instructed His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Vienna to withdraw from his post. Diplomatic 
relations between Japan and Austria-Hungary were thus broken off. 

The above is the résumé of the situation which led to war between 

apan and Germany and to consequent rupture of diplomatic relations of 
— with Austria-Hungary. 

I cannot close my speech without a word on the courtesy which the 
American Government were good enough to extend to the Imperial Govern- 
ment in connection with the present trouble. 

When the relations between Japan and Germany reached a point of 
rupture, the Imperial Government asked the American Government if in 
case of need they would be good enough to undertake the protection of 

apanese subjects and interests in Germany. This request the American 
vernment promptly complied with. Subsequently upon the rupture of 
diplomatic relations between Japan and Austria-Hungary, the Imperial 
Government again appealed to the American Government for the protec- 
tion of Japanese subjects and interests in Austria-Hungary and were given 
the same willing consent as before. I desire to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to give an expression to the sincere appreciation on the part of the 
Imperial Government of the courtesy so kindly extended by the American 
Government. 
While regretting that Japan was compelled to take up arms against 
y, [am happy to believe that the army and navy of our illustrious 
Sovereign will not fail to show the same loyalty and valor with which they 
distinguished themselves in the past, so that we all may be blessed with an 
early restoration of peace. 
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IV 


ADDRESSES TO THE GERMAN 
PEOPLE 


Out of the depths of my heart I thank you for this expression of your 
love and your fidelity. During the conflict we are about to enter upon, 
I shall no longer distinguish political parties among my people. We are 
one and all Germans. And whatsoever parties have, in the heat of debate, 
turned upon me, I forgive. It is a question now solely of standing together 
like brothers, then God will help the German sword to victory.—KAlIsER 
WILHELM on August 1, 1914, from the balcony of the Berlin Palace. 


To the German People! 

Since the founding of the Empire, during a period of 43 years, it has 
been my zealous endeavor and the endeavor of my ancestors to preserve 
peace to the world and in peace to promote our vigorous development. 
But our enemies envy us the success of our toil. All professed and secret 
hostility from East and West and from beyond the sea, we have till now 
borne in the consciousness of our responsibility and power. Now, however, 
our opponents desire to humble us. They demand that we look on with 
fojded arms while our enemies girt themselves for treacherous attack. 
They will not tolerate that we support our ally with unshaken loyalty, 
who fights for its prestige as a great power, and with whose abasement 
our power and honor are likewise lost. Therefore the sword must decide. 
In the midst of peace the world attacks us. Therefore up! To arms! All 
hesitation, all delay were treachery to the Fatherland. It is a question of 
the existence or non-existence of the Empire which our fathers founded 
anew. It is the question of the existence or the non-existence of German 
might and German culture. We shall defend ourselves to the last breath 
of man and beast. And we shall survive this fight, even though it were 
against a world of enemies. Never yet was Germany conquered when she 
was united. Then forward march with God! He will be with us as He 
was with our fathers. 

WILHELM, 


I. R. 
BERLIN, August 6, 1914. 
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ERRATUM 


In Document No. 83, page 113, Annex II, the Confidential 
Communication of the Imperial Chancellor to the Confeder- 
ated Governments of Germany was dated July 23. It has 
been pointed out that the original Vorldufige Denkschrift und 
Aktenstticke zum Kriegsausbruch, which had not been received 
when the material was set up, is dated July 28. To avoid 
possible misapprehension and consequent injustice the error 
is herewith brought to the attention of the readers of INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCILIATION. 
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|HE poems of this collection have been chosen to illustrate 
the emotional attitudes of the United States toward the 
war, as those attitudes find expression in newspaper and 
magazine verse. At another time the literary merits of 
these pieces would invite judgment or comment; now, however, 
the suitability of war poems for the purpose of an anthology is a very 
minor question, and it is therefore not as a literary museum that 
these verses are offered, but as social documents, as evidence of 
the state of our civilization at this moment. Of course the emo- 
tional attitudes of a nation may unfortunately change from day 
to day, and it is quite possible that before these selections are in 
print they may have ceased to represent the national feeling, but 
at this moment at least we may read in them certain well-defined 
and common attitudes which are all the more significant since the 
individual poems were written in various circumstances, and come 
together here almost by accident. 

The first observation the reader will make is that the glamor 
of war has not touched these poems; here are no stirring battle 
songs and no heroic ballads. Perhaps the newspaper correspond- 
ent and the newspaper photograph have made war too frightfully 
real for any but a horrified treatment; perhaps warfare has ceased 
for the momert at least to be an idea of any sort, alluring or other- 
wise, and has become, or has tended to become, for the public 
consciousness simply an ugly and stupefying fact. But however 
we explain it, the absence of glamor from these verses on the war 
is a new and interesting phenomenon. Even when war has been 
condemned in itself, poets have usually recognized the moral value 
of certain of its by-products, or have justified the battles fought 
in a good cause. Chivalry gave the modern gentleman the ex- 
ample and the name for his ideal behavior, as the Roman arms 
gave St. Paul an illustration of the Christian life; Wordsworth 
could portray the duties of conscientious bloodshed in his “Happy 
Warrior” without disturbing his own or his readers’ equanimity; 
Tennyson could sing of that peculiarly militaristic obedience that 
does not discriminate between a useful and unequivocal command 
and a fatal and obvious error—he could even satisfy us that those 
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men are “noble” who discard reason and execute what they know 
is a blunder; and even yesterday, as it seems, William Vaughan 
Moody could imply in his beautiful and otherwise enlightened 
“Ode in Time of Hesitation” that a war is just, even morally 
alluring, if it rises from generous impulses and is made to serve 
some high end. Doubtless there are many to agree with the 
great poets in all these instances, but clearly the verse-writers 
who have been expressing the emotional judgments of the United 
States in the last few weeks do not agree with them. The battle 
passages in Wordsworth’s poem, Tennyson’s fine song, and Moody’s 
eloquent peroration have suddenly become antiquated, and. Chris- 
tianity is invoked, not in the images of discipline and strategy, 
but in the figure of the widowed and the orphaned and the slain. 
There can be little question that if the United States were actually 
in the conflict this humane attitude would largely disappear, and 
the glamor of war would return upon much of our verse; yet never 
before has so general a condemnation of war been voiced even by 
a nation at peace. 

Since this frame of mind prevails in these poems, it is not sur- 
prising that the “literary’’ manner is absent from them. What- 
ever else they are, these pieces are spontaneous and sincere; they 
impress the reader as vehicles of an urgent protest rather than as 
elaborations of a theme. No one would charge the writers with 
having used the war for “copy.” Such abstinence may not be 
self-denial—it may not be a virtue at all; it is, however, unusual. 
War in the past has not only fitted out ethics and religion with a 
language of spiritual control and conflict, but it has also furnished 
the ballad-maker with incident. This war from the beginning has 
been rich in incident, and it broke out at a moment when narrative 
verse, after a long interval, was returning to popular favor. We 
might have expected, therefore, that such a collection as this 
would contain accounts of air- and sea-fights, of forced marches 
and exciting encounters, but the papers have been singularly bar- 
ren of such material. One journal complained editorially that its 
office was deluged with verse on the war in general, but no poems 
were coming in which dealt with single events or aspects, and the 
editor pointed out that successful war-poems in the past have 
confined themselves to the stirring details of the conflict, instead 
of projecting a broad mental attitude. His testimony is signifi- 
cant. When we have become hardened to this war or have got 


further away from its horrors, we may begin to make literary use __ 
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of them, but at present, it seems, the poets and their readers think 
it a kind of sacrilege to convert any of this stupendous misery to 
the purposes of art. 

} It might have been expected also that feeling so anti-military 
would have directed itself against one or another of the warring 
governments, as against the supposed nurse and citadel of mili- 
tarism. Yet the poems in our newspapers have in this respect 
shown remarkable poise; much more in fact than the editorials. 
To be sure, a few foreign-born Americans whose spirit at such a 
moment as this naturally resides in their fatherland, wherever 
their physical presence may be, have expressed a violent partisan- 
ship. To make this collection representative, examples of this 
kind of prejudice have been included. For the most part, how- 
ever, it has been militarism rather than any one country or govern- 
ment that has roused the indignation expressed in these poems. 

Is it fanciful to read in them a new emphasis on democracy? 
There have always been protests in American literature against 
the aristocratic conception of war, against the willingness to de- 
vote the common man to the salvation or the profit of a few, but 
the protests here gathered seem to contain surprise as well as in- 
dignation. Why surprise? We cannot suppose these writers are 
ignorant of the venerable antiquity of this selfishness, or of its 
prevalence in all aristocratic countries to-day. Carlyle summed 
the matter for us in a famous passage in “Sartor Resartus.” 
Evidently the American poet to-day supposed that the old giant 
of feudalism had been withered up by modern humaneness, and 
his surprise comes from discovering his mistake. In his own in- 
tellectual background liberal ideas of the best sort have, it seems, 
been making during recent decades faster progress than he real- 
ized; the manner of his protest implies that the right of all men to 
live and enjoy life is everywhere beyond dispute, and that all life, 
whether in peasant or noble, is equally sacred. This implication, 
if we do not deceive ourselves in reading it throughout these 
poems, is probably their most American contribution and their 
chief significance. It is what makes them seem remarkably cos- 
mopolitan. The bitterness against war here expressed is very 
remote from the interest an outsider would manifest; the makers 
of these verses write not as spectators of the disaster but as sharers 
in it. Sympathy so broad has been the mark of rare natures, but 
here it seems to be a public attitude. 

& Is it fanciful to discover also in certain of these poems an in- 
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dication of the new position that woman holds in society? War 
has always fallen heavily on the children and the mothers, and such 
poems as Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s “The Messenger” have always 
been part of man’s comment on the tragedy of battle. But in 
some of these poems the injustice that war does to womanhood is 
defined in a new way, with the implication that the tragedy might 
be avoided, and that women will no longer accept it as inevitable. 
So at least one may read the verses by Edith M. Thomas and 
those by Edna Valentine Trapwell. As in the rest of this collec- 
tion the emphasis is upon the right of the common man to enjoy 
life, peace and safety, so in these fine poems the emphasis is upon 
woman’s right to decide whether she will pay the penalty that 
war always exacts of her. 

These are the attitudes that are most clearly discovered in 
these verses. As a whole the collection represents, so to speak, 
the nation’s first impression of the war. It should have value as 
evidence of our instinctive reaction at a moment so searching. 


JouN ERsKINE.| 
Columbia University. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN WALKS AT MIDNIGHT 
; By VACHEL LINDSAY 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 
That here at midnight, in our little town 
A mourning figure walks, and will not rest 
Near the old court-house pacing up and down. 


Or by his homestead, or the shadowed yards 
He lingers where his children used to play, 
Or thru the market, on the well-worn stones 
He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 


A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient black, 
A famous high top-hat and plain worn shawl 
Make him the quaint great figure that men love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us, as in times before! 
And we who toss and lie awake for long 
Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass the door. 


His head is bowed. He thinks on men and kings. 
Yea, when the sick world cries, how can he sleep? 
Too many peasants fight, they know not why, 
Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


The sins of all the war-lords burn his heart. 
He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every main. 
He carries on his shawl-wrapt shoulders now 
The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 
Shall come;—the shining hope of Europe free; 
The league of sober folk, the Workers’ Earth 
Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder still, 
That all his hours of travail here for men 
Seem yet in vain. And who will bring white peace 
That he may sleep upon his hill again? 
> Springfield, Illinois. —The Independent. 
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THE NEW BEATITUDE 
By RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER é ‘ 


In gay Brabant I have danced till the night turned rose, 
All the health and the wealth of a Rubens before my eye. 
In meadows which only the tramper of byways knows, 
I have tasted the peace of earth neath a kind calm sky, 
Glad of the Angelus, gladdened by love-looks shy 
And the laughter of children and songs of men who mow. 
All that I hear to-day is the harsh dull cry: 
Blessed are they which died a year ago! 


In Picardy plain through which all joyance flows 
Like the tranquil Somme; and churches beautify 

Every hamlet with noble shrines that spell repose; 
And the simple peasant has never a thought to deny 

A bed or a snack to the stranger wandering by,— 
In gentle, smiling Picardy, all aglow 

With poppies amid ripe wheat, I hear the sigh: 

Blessed are they which died a year ago! 


In Prussia the proud, whose boundaries enclose 
Full many a fireside happy once to vie 
In soft content with any home that owes 
Its worth to toil and thrift, now gone awry; 
Yea, in proud Prussia, not only those that fly 
The Cossack, but women secure from death or blow,— 
Do not their hearts confess (though lips may lie): 
Blessed are they which died a year ago! 


ENVOY 


Lord Prince of Peace, who for men’s sins didst die, 
Let them not reap the whirlwind that they sow! 
Twice-crucified, do not Thou too reply: 
Blessed are they which died a year ago! 
—The Bookman. 
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THE MAD WAR 
By RICHARD BuTLER GLAENZER 


Because one man, one man, was slain— 
No more a man than you or I— 

Must nations suffer murder’s stain, 
Millions be made to die? 


They have no cruel wrong to right, 
No wrong to rouse a righteous ire; 

No noble cause for which to fight 
With heart and soul on fire. 


Austria’s heir was killed by plan! 
Ah, so is someone’s hope each day: 
Can vengeance give back life to man, 
Though royal be his clay? 


A ruler’s death to punish? Then, 
Punish the cowards and their tool; 
But not a million guiltless men 
With hungry homes to rule! 


Attila and his wolfish Huns,— 
We read of them as horror past: 

That “Scourge of God” before our guns 
Were less than trumpet-blast. 


Ponder how Death now bares his teeth, 
Waiting the certain holocaust; 

The vanquished torn and crushed beneath 
A conqueror half lost. 


War . . . this red madness of an hour 
Whelped from base fear by baser pride 
Unbalanced by its lust for power? 
The mailed fist defied! 


One group of three who fraternise 
To-day, though once close locked in hate, 
To thwart another three must rise, 
All blaming all on Fate. 
9 
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Christians, they prate of “Triplices” 
As if of pledges made to God. 
What is the Trinity to these 
Who trample life roughshod? 


The civilised! The civilised!— 
Smug irony of modern cant! 

Culture so blind, self-idolised, 
The East may well supplant. 


And well may smile the pagan Mars 
And grin the bloody Juggernaut: 
Christendom rends its Saviour’s scars 

‘With weapons Judas-bought. 


Harken, vain Europe— Nay, your ears 
Can only hear your shout “To arms!” 

Deaf to your women’s pleading tears, 
Your children’s dazed alarms. 


Yet could you hear, and heed the roar 
Of sullen Asia, you would cease 
Ruin’s mad march, though cold before 
Your flaunted Prince of Peace. 
—The Bookman. 


WAR 
By WITTER BYNNER 


Fools, fools, fools, 
Your blood is hot to-day. 

It cools 
When you are clay. 
It joins the very clod 
Wherein your foe shall be,— 
Wherein you look at God, 
Wherein at last you see 

The living God, 

The loving God, 
Which was your enemy. 

—The Nation. 
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A PRAYER 
By Epwarp S. VAN ZILE 


God of my Fathers, grant me aid 
That I may rout my countless foes! 
By Thee were guns and cannons made, 
From Thee the joy of battle flows. 


O God, who gave me might and power, 
Thou knowest that my heart is pure. 
Be with me in this awful hour, 
That I and mine may still endure. 


Thou art the God who loveth war, . 
And famine, rapine, blood and death; 
I pray Thee stand beside me, for 
Thou knowest what my spirit saith. 


The soul of me is linked with Thine 
To bid the blood of heroes flow, 
The death we grant them is divine, 

And in Thy name I bid them go. 


God of my Fathers, still be kind 

To them who raise Thy banner high, 
While Thou and I together find 

The surest way for them to die. 


They do my bidding. God, look down 
And bless the sword that I have drawn. 

My blight shall fall on field and town, 
And thousands shall not see the dawn. 


To Thee, O God, I give all praise 

That Thou hast made my hand so strong; 
That now, as in my father’s days, 

The King and Thee can do no wrong. 


—The New York Sun. 
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IF! 
By BAaRTHOLOMEW F. GRIFFEN 


Suppose ’twere done! 

The lanyard pulled on every shotted gun; 
Into the wheeling death-clutch sent 

Each millioned armament, 

To grapple there 

On land, on sea and under, and in air! 
Suppose at last ’twere come— 

Now, while each bourse and shop and mill is dumb, 
And arsenals and dockyards hum— 

Now all complete, supreme, 

That vast, Satanic dream! 





Each field were trampled, soaked, 

Each stream dyed, choked, 

Each leaguered city and blockaded port 
Made famine’s sport; 

The empty wave 

Made reeling dreadnought’s grave; 
Cathedral, castle, gallery, smoking fell 
’Neath bomb and shell; 

In deathlike trance 

Lay industry, finance; 

Two thousand years’ 

Bequest, achievement, saving, disappears 
In blood and tears, 

In widowed woe 

That slum and palace equal know, 

In civilization’s suicide— 

What served thereby, what satisfied? 
For justice, freedom, right, what wrought? 
Naught! 


Save, after the great cataclysm, perhap 
On the world’s shaken map 

New lines, more near or far, 

Binding to king or czar; 

In festering hate 

Some newly vassalled state; 

And passion, lust and pride, made satiate; 
And just a trace 

Of lingering smile on Satan’s face! © 


—The Boston Globe. 0 ¢ 
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THE VICTORY 
By James J. MONTAGUE 


No martial music goes before, 
No stirring bugles play, 
As in the smoking wake of war 
I take my somber way. 
But where pale women wait and weep, 
Where old men cringe in dread, 
And little trusting children sleep, 
I take my toll of dead. 


Afar from fame’s highways I seek, 
Through farm and little town, 
The frail, the innocent, the meek, 
And swiftly strike them down. 
They never know the battle’s thrill 
Nor watch the flag that waves 
Its inspiration, ere they fill 
Their unremembered graves. 


They shall not wake a nation’s pride 
In years that are to be; 

For war and fame march side by side, 
But hunger walks with me. 

I fill no glowing history’s page 
With thrilling hero lore; 

Yet I have been, through every age, 
The blackest curse of war. 


—Hearst’s Magazine. 
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THE MESSENGER 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOx 
Copyright, 1914, by Star Company. 





She rose up in the early dawn, 
And white and silently she moved 
About the house. Four men had gone 
To battle for the land they loved, 
And she, the mother and the wife, 
Waited for tidings from the strife. 
How still the house seemed! and her tread 
Was like the footsteps of the dead. 


The long day passed; the dark night came, 
She had not seen a human face, 
Some voice spoke suddenly her name. 
How loud it echoed in that place, 
Where, day on day, no sound was heard 
But her own footsteps. “Bring you word,” 
She cried to whom she could not see, 
“Word from the battle-plain to me?” 


A soldier entered at the door, 

And stood within the dim firelight: 
“T bring you tidings of the four,” 

He said, “who left you for the fight.” 
“God bless you, friend,” she cried, “speak on! 
For I can bear it. One is gone?” 
“Ay, one is gone,” he said. “Which one?” 
“Dear lady, he, your eldest son.” 





‘i A deathly pallor shot across 
a Her withered face; she did not weep. 
She said: “It is a grievous loss, 
But God gives His beloved sleep. 
What of the living—of the three? 
| And when can they come back to me?” 
} The soldier turned away his head: 
} “Lady, your husband, too, is dead.” 
| 


She put her hand upon her brow; 
A wild, sharp pain was in her eyes. 
i “My husband! Oh, God help me now!” 
The soldier heard her shuddering sighs. 
” 








The task was harder than he thought. 
“Your youngest son, dear madam, fought 
Close at his father’s side; both fell 

Dead, by the bursting of a shell.” 


She moved her lips and seemed to moan. 
Her face had paled to ashen gray: 
“Then one is left me—one alone,” 
She said, “of four who marched away. 
Oh, overruling, All-wise God, 
How can I pass beneath Thy rod!” 
The soldier walked across the floor, 
Paused at the window, at the door, 


Wiped the cold dew-drops from his cheek 
And sought the mourner’s side again. 

“Once more, dear lady, I must speak: 
Your last remaining son was slain 

Just at the closing of the fight. 

*Twas he who sent me here to-night.” 

“God knows,” the man said afterward, 

“The fight itself was not so hard.” 


—The New York Evening Journal. 


THE SURVIVOR 
By DAnA BURNET 


Have ye heard the thunder down the wind? 
Have ye seen the smoke against the sky? 
Nay, for my love goes from my arms 
To march and diel 


Have ye seen the scarlet battle flags, 
The distant lightnings of the sword? 

Nay, for my house hath lost its king, 
My heart its lord! 


Have ye heard the splendid lifting song 
The wind-blown pzan of the strife? 
Nay, for they sing of Death—and I 
Am chained to lifel 
—The New York Evening Sun, 
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WOMAN AND WAR 
“Snot. Trett His MorHer”’ 
By W. E. P. Frencn, Captain, U. S. Army 


What have I done to you, Brothers,—War-Lord and Land-Lord and 
Priest ,— 

That my son should rot on the blood-smeared earth where the raven 
and buzzard feast? 

He was my baby, my man-child, that soldier with shell-torn breast, 

Who was slain for your power and profit—aye, murdered at your behest, 

I bore him, my boy and my manling, while the long months ebbed away: 

He was part of me, part of my body, which nourished him day by day. 


He was mine when the birth-pang tore me, mine when he lay on my 
When oo seats mouth mumbled my bosom and the milk-teeth made 
Debuhend berboud, and manhood, and a glad mother proud of her 
See ancanies birds, too gorged to fly! Ah! Brothers, what have you 
You a duty and honor, of a patriot’s glorious death, 

Of oe = ees heroic deeds—nay, for shame’s sake, spare your 


Pray, what have you done for your country? Whose was the blood 
that was shed 

In the hellish warfare that served your ends? My boy was shot in 
your stead. 

And fer what were our children butchered, men makers of cruel law? 

By the Christ, I am glad no woman made the Christless code of war! 

Shirks and schemers, why don’t you answer? Is the foul truth hard to 
tell? 

Then a mother will tell it for you, of a deed that shames fiends in hell:— 


Our boys were killed that some faction or scoundrel might win mad 
race 

For goals of stained gold, shamed honors, and the sly self-seeker’s place; 

That money’s hold on our country might be tightened and made more 


sure; 
That the rich could inherit earth’s fullness and their loot be quite secure; 
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That the world-mart be wider opened to the product mulct from toil; 
That the labor and land of our neighbors should become your war-won 


spoil ; 


That the eyes of an outraged people might be turned from your graft 
and greed 

In the misruled, plundered home-land by lure of war’s ghastly deed; 

And that priests of the warring nations could pray to the selisame God 

For His blessing on battle and murder and corpse-strewn, blood-soaked 
sod 


Oh, fools! ‘if God were a woman, think you She would let kin slay 
For gold-lust and craft of gamesters, or cripple that trade might pay? 


This quarrel was not the fighters’:—the cheated, red pawns in your 
ame :— 

You ab henee garnered the plunder, but the pawns,—wounds, 
death, and “Fame”! 

You paid them a beggarly pittance, your substitute prey-of-the-sword, 

But, ye canny beasts of prey, they paid, in life and limb, for your hoard. 

And, behold! you have other victims: a widow sobs by my side, 

Who = to her breast a girl-child. Men, she was my slain son’s 
ride! 


I can smell the stench of the shambles, where the mangled bodies lie; 
I can hear the moans of the wounded; I can see the brave lads die; 
And across the heaped, red trenches and the tortured, bleeding rows 
I cry out a mother’s pity to all mothers of dear, dead “foes.” 

In love and a common sorrow, I weep with them o’er our dead, 

And invoke my sister woman for a curse on each scheming head. 


Nay, why should we mothers curse you? Lo! flesh of our flesh are ye; 

But, by soul of Mary who bore the Christ man-murdered at Calvary, 

Into our own shall the mothers come, and the glad day speed apace 

When the law of peace shall be the law of the women that bear the race; 

When a man shall stand by his mother, for the world-wide common 
good, 

And not bring her tears and heart-break nor make mock of her mother- 


hood. 
—New York Times. 
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A PRAYER OF THE PEOPLES 
(On the Day of the President’s Call to Prayer) ~iZ 
By Percy MACKAYE of 


God of us, who kill our kind! i 
Master of this blood-tracked Mind 
Which from wolf and Caliban 

Staggers toward the star of Man— 

Now, on Thy cathedral stair, 

God, we cry to Thee in prayer! 


Where our stifled anguish bleeds 
Strangling through Thine organ reeds, 
Where our voiceless songs suspire 

From the corpses in Thy choir— 
Through Thy charred and shattered nave, 
God, we cry on Thee to save! 


Save us from our tribal gods! 

From the racial powers, whose rods— 
Wreathed with stinging serpents—stir 
Odin and old Jupiter 

From their ancient hells of hate 

To invade Thy dawning state. 


Save us from their curse of kings! 
Free our souls’ imaginings 

From the feudal dreams of war; 
Yea, God, let us nevermore 
Make, with slaves’ idolatry, 
Kaiser, czar, or king of Thee/ 





fh; We who, craven in our prayer, 

(i Would lay off on Thee our care— 

Lay instead on us Thy load; 

On our minds Thy spirit’s goad, 

iF On our laggard wills Thy whips 
f And Thy passion on our lips! 


Fill us with the reasoned faith 

That the prophet lies who saith 

All this web of destiny, 

Torn and tangled, cannot be 

Newly wove and redesigned 

By the Godward human mind. 
18 
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Teach us, so, no more to call 
Guidance supernatural 

To our help, but—heart and will— 
Know ourselves responsible 

For our world of wasted good 

And our blinded brotherhood. 


Lord, our God! to whom, from clay, 
Blood and mire, Thy peoples pray— 
Not from Thy cathedral’s stair 
Thou hearest :—Thou criest through our prayer; 
For our prayer is but the gate: 
We, who pray, ourselves are fate. 
—The New York Times. 


MEMORY AWAKES 
By Eruet H. Wo.Fr 


What care I for war, or who may lose! 

Thank God that I am old, and these dim eyes 

Long since wept dry. Fear, in her hideous guise, 

No more can haunt my pillow till the long night flies, 
Whispering her dreadful tale. 


What is’t to me that others’ sons must go? 

My share is paid in three mounds, side by side; 
And I live on, who gladly would have died, 
With naught to lose, whate’er may now betide— 
Whether ’tis win or fail. 


Women may lie with open eyes till the faint dawn 
Thinking of lips that babble feebly to a darkening sky— 
Gray hands that clutch a water flask long since run dry— 
Of husband, lovers, sons—but not so I— 

On dreamless seas I sail. 


Prate not to me of war! I’ve had my fill 
Of death and sacrifice and bitter tears; 
Yon marching feet, and blaring music in my ears 
But rend apart my graves, now green these many years— 
Make Time Past drop its veil. 
—The New York Times. 
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WE MOURN FOR PEACE 
[For the Peace Parade, August 29] 
By Epita M. Tomas 


“Who is this pacing sisterhood, 

Moving in silent, broken mood, 

Clad all in mourning weeds? 

Are ye the celebrants of martial deeds— 

The work of dauntless spirits lifted high 

From many a red field where the brave for country die?” 


No! We are not the celebrants of warlike deeds— 
We mourn for World-Peace slain, 

Hid in our hearts until she rise again! 

We hate your fields of death, 

Your brazen Mars that leads 

Where men are reaped as grain! 

Your “Glory” is to us but venomous breath! 
A-near our hearts your “causes” do not lie— 
Nor one, nor other, O ye warring States! 


But we are they who hate your mutual hates; 
And we are they whom ye shall ask in vain, 

In home’s dear covert to remain— 

Praying at home—yet serving still your needs, 
Yielding to you our sons, our brothers and our mates— 
We mourn for World-Peace slain— 

We mourn—but oh, not that alone! 

A heresy through all our ranks is blown: 

The order old is changing—shall not come again; 
No more shall tender cowardice restrain, 

The “Call of Country” shall betray no more, 

To trick our tears in bravery of a smile, 

Gazing upon the glittering file 

Of those that march away to war (so fain!)— 

Of whom what remnant shall their fate restore? 


We—celebrants of martial deeds? 
Trading in precious lives more dear than are our own? 
At last, O warring States, the soul-of-woman know— 
We will not give our men, to serve your schemes, 
Your cozzening plans, and your Imperial dreams! 
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And if ye seize them, we to slaughter too will go, 
And in the breach ourselves will throw; 
Upon us, too, the quiver of your hatreds rain! 
We mourn the World-Peace slain! 
—The Evening Post. 


WHO PAYS? 
By EpNA VALENTINE TRAPNELL 


Drum and trumpet and banner, banner and trumpet and drum! 

Tramp, tramp, through the city streets the new-listed armies come. 
Song and laugh on the transports steaming under the stars, 

Wet eyes star-blind of those behind who pay for the nations’ wars— 
(The women who pay and have paid, dear Lord, for immemorial wars.) 


Cheers and shouts greet the headlines that tell of the battles won. 

Who remembers the death-wrecked bodies motionless under the sun? 
“Victory stood to our banners, only a handful lost—” 

Only! We bore those bodies, and we know what bodies cost! 

(Mothers and wives of the soldiers dead—who better can gauge the cost?) 


Man is blinded by passion, by glory or gold or power. 

Shall we not see more clearly when it comes to the woman’s hour? 
Before we loose hell’s lightning that shall prove a cause through strife, 
Shall we not weigh the price we pay when the payment’s in human life? 
(Dear Lord, we know by each birth-throe the value of human life.) 


Counselors, kings, and rulers, ye take what ye cannot give. 

Can ye say to the things in the trenches, “Be whole, rise up and live”? 

Do ye know—who have killed your thousands by a word from a death- 
tipped pen— 

One little pang of the cost to those who breed you your fighting men? 

(Who pays, dear Lord, for their bodies and souls but the mothers and 
wives of men?) 


—The Outlook. 
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DOUBT 


By Percy MACKAYE 





So thin, so frail the opalescent ice 

Where yesterday, in lordly pageant, rose 
The monumental nations—the repose 

Of continents at peace! Realities 

Solid as earth they seemed; yet in a trice 
Their bastions crumbled in the surging floes 
Of unconceivable, inhuman woes, 

Gulfed in a mad, unmeaning sacrifice. 


We, who survive that world-quake, quail and start, 
Searching our hidden souls with dark surmise: 
; So thin, so frail—is reason? Patient art— 
Me Is it all a mockery, and love all lies? 
; Who sees the lurking Hun in childhood’s eyes? 
Is hell so near to every human heart? 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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DESTINY 
By Percy MACKAYE 


a We are what we imagine, and our deeds 

it: Are born of dreaming. Europe acts to-day 

i Epics that little children in their play 

, Conjured, and statesmen murmured in their creeds; 
if In barrack, court and school were sown those seeds, 

\ Like Dragon’s teeth, which ripen to affray 

1 Their sowers. Dreams of slaughter rise to slay, 

And fate itself is stuff that fancy breeds. 





1! Mock, then, no more at dreaming, lest our own 
if Create for us a like reality! 
1 Let not imagination’s soil be sown 
a With armed men but justice, so that we 
i May for a world of tyranny atone “ 
And dream from that despair—democracy. 
—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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RHEIMS 
By Percy MACKAYE 


Apollo mourns another Parthenon 

In ruins!—Is the God of Love awake? 

And we—must we behold the world’s heart break 
For peace and beauty ravished, and look on 
Dispassionate?—Rheims’ gloried fane is gone: 
Not by a planet’s rupture, nor the quake 

Of subterranean titans, but to slake 

The vengeance of a Goth Napoleon. 


O Time, let not the anguish numb or pall 
Of that remembrance! Let no callous heal 
Our world-wound, till our kindled pities call 
The parliament of nations, and repeal 
The vows of war. Till then, pain keep us thrall! 
More bitter than to battle—is to feel. 
—Bosion Evening Transcript. 


IN MEMORIAM 
NOTRE DAME DE RHEIMS, SEPTEMBER, 1914 


By Lee Witson Dopp 


Men raised thee with loving hands; 
Thy stones, more precious than gems, 
They wrought for a Light to the Lands; 
Now the Light of all Lands condemns 
Hun and Vandal and Goth 
Who serve the Lords of the Night, 
Who have turned the coat of their troth 
And darkened Our Lady of Light. 


Men made thee beautiful, yea 
Their hearts flowed out as they wrought; 
Thou wast builded not for a day, 
For an age thou wast builded not: 
And they carved thy portals and towers 
For peer and burgher and clown, 
That the Book of Our Lady’s Hours 
Might endure tho’ the sun burned down. 
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By the grace of thy ruined Rose, 
By the sullied strength of thy Towers, 
Thou shalt triumph, Lady! Thy foes 
Shall cower as the hunted cowers. 
Thou hast not fallen in vain— 
Fallen? Thou canst not fall: 
They shall crave thy pity in pain, 
Who flung thee hate for a pall. 
—The New York Tribune. 


PEASANT AND KING 
(What the peasants of Europe are thinking) 


By CHRISTOPHER MorRLEY 


You who put faith in your banks and brigadcs, 
Drank and ate largely, slept easy at night, 
Hoarded your lyddite and polished the blades, 
Let down upon us this blistering blight— 
You who played grandly the easiest game, 
Now can you shoulder the weight of the same? 
Say, can you fight? 


Here is the tragedy: losing or winning 
Who profits a copper? Who garners the fruit? 
From the bloodiest ending to futile beginning 
Ours is the blood, and the sorrow to boot. 
Muster your music, flutter your flags, 
Ours are the hunger, the wounds, and the rags. 
Say, can you shoot? 


Down in the muck and despair of the trenches 
Comes not the moment of bitterest need; 
Over the sweat and the groans and the stenches 
There is a joy in the valorous deed— 
But, lying wounded, what one forgets 
You and your ribbons and d——d epaulettes— 
Say, do you bleed? 


This is your game: it was none of our choosing— 
We are the pawns with whom you have played. 
Yours is the winning and ours is the losing, 
But, when the penalties have to be paid, 
We who are left, and our womenfolk, too, 
Rulers of Europe, will settle with you— 
Are you afraid? —The Evening Post. 
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WHO DIES IF ENGLAND LIVE? 
By Morris RyskIND 


Lonpon, Sept. 3.—England, ready for a staggering blow on publication of 
the government casualty list, heaved a sigh of relief when it was found that so 
few of the noble families had been affected.—The Mail, Sept. 3. 


Ten thousand Tommy Atkinses went forth into the fray; 

Ten thousand stalwart Tommies who gave Death their lives for pay. 
But still we sing, “God Save the King,” and thank the Fates of War: 
For Viscount What-the-W ho’s-This hasn’t even got a scar. 


Ten thousand Tommy Atkinses, courageous, clear-eyed, brave, 
Went boldly into battle—and the battlefield’s their grave. 
Their souls God rest!—He knows what’s best: Good news, bad news 


shall match: 
The Duke of What-Y ou-Call-It hasn’t even got a scratch. 


Ten thousand Tommy Atkinses that faced the German hordes; 
Ten thousand Tommy Atkinses cut down by guns and swords. 
In peace they sleep.—Why do ye weep, ye girls they left behind? 
Lord So-and-So is safe and sound.—The others,—never mind! 
—The Columbia Jester. 


THE PRICE 
By J. H. H. 


A costly thing is a War Lord’s word 
When he bids his subjects draw the sword. 


Here’s part of the cost the Germans pay 

For their Kaiser’s plunge into bloody strife: 
For a metal check they trade away 

A vigorous German soldier’s life. 
Thousands and thousands of little tags 

Have been garnered by British and French, they say, 
To send to Berlin in gunny bags. 

Dear God! what an awful price to pay; 

And scarcely a month has flown away. 
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But this is only the partial cost, 

Because in the tumult of the fray 
Thousands and thousands of checks are lost, 

And the lives they tally are thrown away; 
For they fail to get even metal disks, 

For those who bleeding and anguished stray, 
For the souls they count in missing lists. 

Great God! what an awful price to pay; 

And scarcely a month has flown away. 
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Can the Kaiser bring them back again? 
Can the War Lord still the tortured wail 

Of wives and children for murdered men? 
Oh! the shocked world shudders at the tale. 

i If ’twere only loss of yellow gold, 

HM Or only lack of barter and sale, 





Why, hearts might grieve, but they’d not grow cold. 
Dear God! what an awful price to pay 
Ere scarcely a month has flown away. 


i 
ig When the Kaiser bids them fight, they must; 
ee | They cannot, they dare not disobey. 
i li But there’ll be reckoning, since God is just, 
| Hi For blood and iron have had their day; 
a And out of the wreck of war for greed 
ar The German nation will be freed 
From the heavy hand of the War Lord’s breed. 
But God! what an awful price to pay; 
And scarcely a month has flown away. 


A costly thing is.a War Lord’s word 
When he bids his subjects draw the sword. 


Nore.—Each German soldier wears an identification check. The news- 
1 papers of September 7 reported that 62,000 of these checks had been gathered 
by the Allies to be sent to Berlin. 


i —The New York Times. 
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FOR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE 
(An Answer) 


By Henry B. SALISBURY 


“For all we have and are,” 

“For all our children’s fate,” 
Stand and denounce the war 

Of horrid, hellish hate. 
Let empires pass away 

And kingdoms be o’erthrown. 
For deeds ye’ve done to-day 

Shall thrones and crowns atone? 


“Though all we know depart,” 
“The old commandments stand.” 

“Thou shalt not kill.”” Ye start? 
“Thou shalt not steal” the land. 


Though emperors give the word 

To drench with blood the world, 
There’s a law above the sword 

By mightier power unfurled. 
“Love thou thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Heard ye that King’s command? 
Go! Royal lords of pelf, 

Go! Hide your bloody hand. 


Though kingly robes ye wear 

(Your brother’s keeper still.) 
The mark of Cain ye bear; 

Hark ye: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
The hand upon the wall 

Has written out your fate. 
“Begone.” Ye rulers all, 

Feel ye the millstone’s weight. 


The people to their own 

Shall come when ye are gone. 
Your exit shall atone. 

(Ye were better never born.) 
The brotherhood of man 

From war’s ruin shall rise, 
War shall all nations ban 

As your regal power dies. 
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“Though all we know depart,” 
“The old commandments stand.” 
“Thou shalt not kill.” Ye start? 


“Thou shalt not steal” the land. a 
—The New York Globe. fe 
TO EUROPE 
By GEORGE STERLING 
I 


Beat back thy forfeit plowshares into swords. 
It is not yet the far, seraphic Dream 
Of peace made beautiful and love supreme. 
For now the strong, unweariable chords 
Of battle shake to thunder, and the hordes 
Advance, where now the circling vultures scream. | 
The standards gather and the trumpets gleam; { 
Down the long hillside stare the mounted lords. 


The white-clad nurses and the surgeons wait 
The backward currents of tormented life, 
When on the waiting silences shall come 
The screams of men, and, ere those lips are dumb, 
The searching probe, the ligature and knife. 


i 
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Now far beyond the tumult and the hate 
Was it for such, the brutehood and the pain, | 
Civilization gave her holy fire 
Unto thy guardianship, and the snowy spire 
4 Of her august and most exalted fane? 
Are these the harvests of her ancient rain 
Men glean at evening in the scarlet mire, 
Or where the mountain smokes, a dreadful pyre, 
Or where the war-ship drags a bloody stain? 


Are these thy votive lilies and their dews, | 
That now the outraged stars look down to see? 
A Behold them, where the cold prophetic damps { 
1) Congeal on youthful brows so soon to lose 
Hf Their dream of sacrifice to thee—to thee, 
Harlot to Murder in a thousand camps! 
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III 


Was it for this that loving men and true 
Have labored in the darkness and the light 
To rear the solemn temple of the Right 
On Reason’s deep foundations, bared anew 
Long after the Czsarian eagles flew 
And Rome’s last thunder died upon the Night? 
Cuirassed, the cannon menace from the height; 
Armored, the new-born eagles take the blue. 


Wait not thy lords the avenging certain knell— 
One with the captains and abhorrent fames 
The echoes of whose conquests died in Hell?— 
They that have loosened the ensanguined flood 
And whose malign and execrable names 
The Angel of the Record writes in blood. 
—The New York World. 


THE VULTURE 
By Grorce S. HELLMAN 


I 


With bleeding wings and shame-enveiled eyes. 

How like a stricken eagle flies 

The soul of mankind now! 

War, the great vulture, hunts her from the skies; 

His raucous voice mocks at her high desire; 

His grim, embattled wings forbid her goal. 

O thou world-soul, 

How long shall thy dark foe besmirch thee with his mire? 


I 


Blame not too far the Hohenzollern pride; 
Trace not the curse alone to Emperor or Czar; 
Yield sorrowful applause 
To Belgic valor, Gaul’s defensive cause, 
Or England’s loyalty to treaties and to Jaws; 
Yet shall no man escape the essential shame, 
Nor any of earth’s nations, whatsoe’er its name, 
To what avail, paternity denied, 
Since misbegotten War 
Is the foul offspring of a sire world-wide? 
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Ill 
Oh, grim account soon to be rendered— 
Illimitable columns of lost life— 
When vulture War, whom mankind hath engendered, 
With sated gorge flies from the fields of strife! 
Then 
Shall we, with searching vision of brave men, 
To its far roots far-reaching evil trace, 
And bear our share in a whole world’s disgrace; 
Or, quibbling like mean merchants, face the score, 
Crying, “The crafty Slav hath caused this war!” 
Or “Sordid Anglo-Saxon!” or “Nay, 
The too-ambitious Teuton—let him pay!” 


IV 
Immediate causes are for shallow minds: 
He hath small sight who uses but his eyes. 
If the world-soul sails forth on high emprise, 
Her care is not alone the contravening winds 
Of autocratic wills, 
Or venomous shafts of ancient racial passions. 
These shall be transient ills— 
The forms ridiculous of barbaric fashions— 
When once the universal voice of man 
Proclaims in tones that God shall hear afar: 
“In the great future’s perfect plan 
There is no place for war!” 


V 
Let tiger ’gainst fierce tiger fight in lust, 
While the dark jungle trembles with the fray; 
Deep crimsoning with blood the gray Saharan dust, 
Let lions dispute their prey. 
How long, O Soul of Man, shall men be such as they? 
How long, how long, 
Redress of evil seek through means of greatest wrong? 
How long shall Christian nations hurl in air 
The final blasphemy of the battle-prayer? 
Oh, when shall cease 
This gibe, this cruel gibe, against their Prince of Peace? 


VI 
Backward move all marching feet, 
And downward strikes each mailed hand. 
The cry to arms confesses man’s defeat 
In whatsoever land. 
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Poor little human minds 

That seek in armaments their strength or their disguise; 
The trumpet blares how we are weakly wise, 

The bugle blows our justice to the winds. 


VII 
Today 
In black humiliation stand we all, 
Seeing, how like a house of cards, 
Similitudes, with no essential stay, 
Shards, useless shards, 
Civilization’s boasted structures fall. 
Not force, but wisdom, be our shield, 
And our sword justice, man’s divinest power! 
For when these twain, that make us more than beast, 
Sway all the earth, war shall have ceased. 
And it may be that this disgraceful hour 
Will from its shadows still the sunlight yield— 
The sunlight of high peac-, which man’s rebirth shall sée. 
His soul from the great vulture, War, set free, O God, set free! 


—The New York Times. 


THE VINTAGE 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Rumors of ravaging war perturb the mind, 
Ruffling the channels of our wonted ease; 
Within the sky we read red auguries, 

And hear grim portents shivering down the wind. 

Not as aforetime do we fondly find 
Orchestral notes or lulling harmonies 
In the long plunge and murmur of the seas, 

But discords horrent unto all mankind! 


The fields of France are bright with poppy flowers; 
Along the terraced vineyards by the Rhine 
The ripening grapes are crimsoning for the wine; 
Beneath the sun what fairer sight to see! 
But ere the march of many hastening hours, 
What will the bloom, what will the vintage be? 
—The Sun. 
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THE RECKONING 
By Ciinton SCOLLARD 


What do they reck who sit aloof on thrones, 
Or in the chambered chancelleries apart, 
Playing the game of state with subtle art, 
If so be they may win, what wretched groans 
Rise from red fields, what unrecorded bones 
Bleach within shallow graves, what bitter smart 
Pierces the widowed or the orphaned heart— 
The unhooded horror for which naught atones! 


A word, a pen stroke, and this might not be! 
But vengeance, power lust, festering jealousy, 
Triumph, and grim carnage stalks abroad. 
Hark! Hear that ominous bugle on the wind! 
And they who might have stayed it, shall they find 
No reckoning within the courts of God? 
—The Sun. 


THE WAR OF KINGS 
By CLintTon SCOLLARD 


From dawn to dusk reign horror and affright, 
And the sad night no healing respite brings; 
In all its hideous panoply of might, 
This is the war of kings! 


‘The people are but pawns upon the board; 


- ‘What of their wants, their woes, their sufferings? 


‘Speak, Death, dark watcher both by field and ford, 


In.this grim war of kings! 


‘Will history still repeat the sanguine past, 


With all its trail of ruthless anguishings? 


‘Oh, may this slaughter-carnival be the last— 


The last dread war of kings! 








—The Outlook. 
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AMERICA 
By ConraD AIKEN 


We lay and smiled, to see our sky 
So blue, so luminous with sun; 
Lo, far off, wailed an ominous cry; 
We heard a thunder of footsteps run 


Under a darkness settling there, 
Some huge and sinister wing’s eclipse; 
Smoke fouled the east; a baleful glare 
Lightened beneath; and maddened lips 


Took up that cry, while darkness stirred 
And heaved, and like a wounded thing 

Bled, by the utterance of one word 
Which bade a myriad war-swords sing. 


What murderous shadow troubled so 

Our summer dream? . . . The sunlight ceased. 
A sick and fetid wind came slow 

From the stale tenements of the east. 


Brother to slay his brother rose, 
The shambles fell, and from that gloom 
Came the hoarse herded cry of those 
Who blindly massed to fight for room. 


Room! Give us air! A breathing space! 
The sunlight and the land for all! 

Each lifted up a stifled face, 
And battered door, and beat at wall, 


And surged against resurgent horde 
For space to sow his little seed. 

Lo, they would plow the earth with sword, 
Strew dead on earth that earth might feed. 


And we—where now our summer bliss? 
From the stale tenements of the east 
Stole fear lest we should come to this, 
And prove us brother to the beast. 
—The Outlook. 
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WAR AND DEATH 
By Heten CoALE GREW 


Two figures out of the gloom of despair on man’s vision broke; 
And one, colossal, brute-visaged, vengeful, and pitiless, spoke— 


“T am War! ‘And behold in the courts of the gods none is greater than I! 

Earth quivers and reels at my gauntlet’s touch, and the dome of the sky 

Is shattered and torn by my trumpet’s blare and the flash of my sword; 

And man at my coming is fearful and fain of the help of the Lord. 

Yea, black is the doom that I spread on the world, and the ruin is wide. 

Man may pray himself dumb! Can he slay me in fear who begot me in 
pride?” 


But he, the other, benignant, pitying, quiet of breath, 
Smiled, “You shall know me and fear me not. I am but Death!” 
—The Outlook. 


PEACE 
By Epwin MARKHAM 


Who are the ghosts in flight 
Where siege guns spat their rage upon the night? 
What shapes are those that shiver in the moon 
About the towers and banners of Verdun? 
And what those cries at night on hill and tarn 
Down the long ruined Valley of the Marne? 
They are the ghosts that cannot rest, that cry 
Because there was no need to die. 


And look, on the north still runs a line of fire 
Where armies struggle in the battle-mire! 
And yonder, see the crimson battle-rain 
Upon the height of Aisne! 
And farther still upon the cliffs of Oise 
That streaming banners and the loud huzzahs, 
And far upon the east the marching masses 
Are pouring thru the wild Carpathian passes; 
And the bright quiet flood 
Of Vistula is red with brother’s blood. 
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Peace, peace, O men, for ye are brothers all— 
Ye in the trench and on the shattered wall. 
Do ye not know ye came 

Out of one Love and wear one sacred name? 


Let there be no more battles; earth is old 

With sorrows; let the weary banners fold. 

And the grim cannons spewing death on men, 
They, too, are weary and would sleep again. 

And they have drunk enough, the battle blades— 
Enough, God knows, are laid asleep with spades. 
Yes, there are ghosts enough hurled on ahead, 
Choking the shadowy passes of the dead. 


Peace, brothers; let the music of the loom 
Help us a little to forget the doom. 

Yes, let the busy whisper of the wheel 

And the bright furrow of the happy keel, 

Help to forget the rage of sword and flame, 
And wrongs that are too terrible for name. 
And let the grasses hurry to the graves 

To cover them with ripple of green waves; 
And where the fields ran reddest in wild hours, 
Let Mercy hide them with a foam of flowers. 


O brothers, lift a cry, a long world-cry 

Sounding from sky to sky— 

The cry of one great word, 

Peace, peace, the world-will clamoring to be heard— 
A cry to break the ancient battle-ban, 

To end it in the sacred name of Man! 


—The New York American. 
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STAIN NOT THE SKY 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


Ye gods of battle, lords of fear, 
Who work your iron will as well 
As once ye did with sword and spear, 
With rifled gun and rending shell ,— 
Masters of sea and land, forbear 
The fierce invasion of the inviolate air! 


With patient daring man hath wrought 
A hundred years for power to fly, 
And shall we make his winged thought 
A hovering horror in the sky, 
Where flocks of human eagles sail 
Dropping their bolts of death on hill and dale? 


Ah no, the sunset is too pure, 

The dawn too fair, the noon too bright, 
For wings of terror to obscure 

Their beauty, and betray the night 
That keeps for man, above his wars, 
The tranquil vision of untroubled stars. 


Pass on, pass on, ye lords of fear! 
Your footsteps in the sea are red, 
And black on earth your paths appear 
With ruined homes and heaps of dead. 
Pass on, and end your transient reign , 
And leave the blue of heaven without a stain. 


The wrong ye wrought will fall to dust, 
The right ye shielded will abide; 
The world at last will learn to trust 
In law to guard, and love to guide; 
The Peace of God that answers prayer 
Will fall like dew from the inviolate air. 
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TO THE PEACE PALACE AT THE HAGUE 
By Ropert UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


Builded of Love and Joy and Faith and Hope, 
Thou standest firm beyond the tides of war 

That dash in gloom and fear and tempest-roar, 
Beacon of Europe!—tho wise pilots grope 

Where trusted lights are lost; tho the dread scope 
Of storm is wider, deadlier than before; 

Ay, tho the very floods that strew the shore 
Seem to obey some power turned misanthrope. 


For thou art witness to a world’s desire, 

And when—oh, happiest of days!—shall cease 
The throes by which our Age doth bring to birth 
The fairest of her daughters, heavenly Peace, 
When Man’s red folly has been purged in fire, 
Thou shalt be Capitol of all the Earth. 


—The Independent. 


A VOICE FROM THE BATTLEFIELD 
By HERBERT BASHFORD 


To look upon the fool that once was I— 

That gory thing with face half red, half white, 
I can but smile; it seems so droll—the sight 
Of those glazed eyes—one staring at the sky! 
And now that all is clear I wonder why 

I could not see until that last mad fight— 
When I awoke in His eternal light— 

How blind is he who marches forth to die 


For some vain monarch seated on a throne! 

If those brave soldiers there could only see 

As I see now who draw no mortal breath, 

No more the lifted sword, the crash and groan, 
The thunder of the red artillery— 

That awful, flaming orchestra of Death! 


—The San Francisco Bulletin. 
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A CHANT OF HATE AGAINST ENGLAND 


By Ernst LIssAvEr, in Jugend 


Rendered into English verse by Barbara Henderson 


French and Russian, they matter not, 

A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot; 
We love them not, we hate them not, 
We hold the Weichsel and Vosges-gate, 
We have but one and only hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone. 


He is known to you all, he is known to you all, 

He crouches behind the dark gray flood, 

Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall, 

Cut off by waves that are thicker than blood. 

Come let us stand at the Judgment place, 

An oath to swear to, face to face, 

An oath of bronze no wind can shake, 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 

Come, hear the word, repeat the word, 

Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 

We will never forego our hate, 

We have all but a single hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 


In the Captain’s Mess, in the banquet-hall, 

Sat feasting the officers, one and all, 

Like a sabre-blow, like the swing of a sail, 

One seized his glass held high to hail; 
Sharp-snapped like the stroke of a rudder’s play, 
Spoke three words only: “To the Day!” 


Whose glass this fate? 
They had all but a single hate. 
Who was thus known? 
They had one foe and one alone— 
ENGLAND! 
38 
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Take you the folk of the Earth in pay, 
With bars of gold your ramparts lay, 
Bedeck the ocean with bow on bow, 

Ye reckon well, but not well enough now. 
French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

We fight the battle with bronze and steel, 
And the time that is coming Peace will seal. 
You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forego our hate, 

Hate-by water and hate by land, 

Hate of the head and hate of the hand, 
Hate of the hammer and hate of the crown, 
Hate of seventy millions, choking down. 
We love as one, we hate as one, 

We have one foe and one alone— 


ENGLAND! 
—The New York Times. 


ANSWERING THE “HASSGESANG” 
By Beatrice M. BARRY 


French and Russian, they matter not, 
For England only your wrath is hot; 
But little Belgium is so small 

You never mentioned her at all— 

Or did her graveyards, yawning deep, 
Whisper that silence was discreet? 


For Belgium is waste! Ay, Belgium is waste! 

She welters in the blood of her sons, 
And the ruins that fill the little place 

Speak of the vengeance of the Huns. 
“Come, let us stand at the Judgment place,” 
German and Belgian, face to face. 
What can you say? What can you do? 
What will history say of you? 
For even the Hun can only say 
That little Belgium lay in his way. 
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Is there no reckoning you must pay? 

What of the Justice of that “Day”? 

Belgium one voice—Belgium one cry 

Shrieking her wrongs, inflicted by 
GERMANY! 


In her ruined homesteads, her trampled fields, 

You have taken your toll, you have set your seal; 

Her women are homeless, her men are dead, 

Her children pitifully cry for bread; 

Perchance they will drink with you—“ To the Day!” 

Let each man construe it as he may. 

What shall it be? 

They, too, have but one enemy; 

Whose work is this? 

Belgium has but one word to hiss— 
GERMANY! 


Take you the pick of your fighting men 
Trained in all warlike arts, and then 
Make of them all a human wedge 
To break and shatter your sacred pledge; 
You may fling your treaty lightly by, 
But that “scrap of paper” will never die! 
It will go down to posterity, 
It will survive in eternity. 
Truly you hate with a lasting hate; 
Think you you will escape that hate? 
“Hate by water and hate by land; 
Hate of the head and hate of the kand.” 
Black and bitter and bad as sin, 
Take you care lest it hem you in, 
Lest the hate you boast of be yours alone, 
And curses, like chickens, find roost at home 
IN GERMANY! 
—The New York Times. 


ANOTHER CHANT OF HATE 
By RosaLie M. MoyNAHAN : 
French and Russian, they matter not, 


Some wrong remembered, some good forgot; 
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England stands at the Bar alone, 

Nemesis rises to claim her own. 

Ireland or Belgium—dare you say 

Whose wrongs 7 loudest this Gadetiene Day, 
ENGLAND 


For not in a sudden, swift campaign, 

The World as Mourner, was Ireland slain; 

No soldier’s steel plunged straight to her heart— 

The sword you wield has a finer art. 

Deep in the darkness of your hold 

You forged it with hate, you weighed it with gold; 

You drew it with lust, 

You swung it with sin, 

Sure and stealthy you thrust it in, 

And never have plucked it out again, 
ENGLAND! 


You cry aloud through the printed page 

“For Liberty, Honor, the fight I wage!” 

Australia, Canada, governed well? 

Aye! They are distant, might rebel. 

Ireland, helpless under your heel, 

Proof of the value those words conceal! 

You have wrenched their Celtic tongue away, 

But their hate cries out in your tongue today, 

And casts your treacherous past in the way, 
ENGLAND! 


Yet why the past do we judge you by? 

Stricken Belgium must deny, 

But we aloud to the world can cry: 

“You pledged your Power to be her shield, 

You pledged her the millions your conquests yield; 

What help can now the wrong atone? 

You pledged your honor—She fought alone, 
ENGLANDI” 


They have stood at the Judgment-Place, 
The Saints, the Heroes of our race. 
Through the long Night of the Tyrant’s sin 
Ireland has trusted her Cause to Him. 
“Vengeance is Mine, I will repay,” 
And God fulfills His Word today 

Through GERMANY! 
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MOTHERHOOD’S CHANT 
By McLanpsurcH WILSON ) 


French or Russian, they matter not, 

German or English, as one begot. 

We bore them all and we bore them well, 

We went for them to the gates of hell, 

We are the makers of flesh and bone, 

We have one foe, one hate alone— 
WAR! 


He is known to you all, he has called to you all, 
He crouches behind each boundary wall, 
He rides on the waves of a crimson flood, 
He rides on the tides of our children’s blood, 
He lies of glory and sacrifice, 
Of honor and fame and pomp he lies— 

WAR! 





Come, let us stand in the Judgment Place 
And take an oath for the human race, 
An oath our daughters, and theirs, shall take, 
An oath no trumpet or drum can shake. 
We hate no sinner, we hate the sin, 
Not those who lose, not those who win. 
We, the makers of flesh and bone, 
We have one foe, one hate alone— 
WAR! 


You take the folk of our pain to slay, 
That gold nor steel can ever repay. 
You shall we hate with a lasting hate. 
We will never forego our hate— 
Hate of the heart and hate of the womb, 
Hate of the cradle and hate of the tomb. 
And you shall answer and make reply, 
For we are partners of God on high. 
What will you say before that Throne 
To Us, the makers of flesh and bone, 

WAR? 

‘ —The New York Times. 
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MARS, COMEDIAN 


War, an international dementia alleged to insure the survival of the 
fittest, should be assiduously encouraged by all unfit members of so- 
ciety. The man with narrow chest and withered hand struggles under 
a decided handicap in the piping times of peace. He commonly sees 
the rich, witty and pulchritudinous female of the species carried off 
into “happiness ever after” by strapping fellows against whom he has 
no chance whatever in the sex arena. All this is changed, however, 
with the declaration of war, and the arrival of the recruiting officer. 
Apollo Belvedere is the favorite fodder of the machine gun. Shrapnel 
screams with joy as it increases an athlete’s chest expansion from seven 
inches to thirty feet. What matters it if ten thousand mothers weep 
and wail and gnash their teeth over the details of victory. Who taught 
their handsome sons to love war? These are but the tears of shame- 
less recantation. Let them turn for comfort to little Oscar whose dry 
cough kept him out of the army; to Minnie and Hal at the State Home 
for the Feeble-Minded. Let the unfit dead bury themselves. These 
that survive are the fittest.—Life. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 


In this hemisphere the twentieth century will sooner 
or later come to be known as the century of the South- 
erner. Already clear evidence is being shown of the 
steady strong tendency which must, unless diverted or 
dissipated by some historical cataclysm, write this title 
across the century upon which we have entered. And 
any man concerned in public affairs who does not take 
into account the viewpoint of the Southerner has no 
claim to statesmanship, and does not deserve the con- 
fidence of his fellows. Nor is this true in our hemi- 
sphere alone, but also across the Atlantic as well, for 
who can fail to have observed the awakening of the 
Latin races of Europe? Is not the splendid new 
national spirit of France a significant proof of this 
movement? And what of the stream of money being 
constantly transmitted to Italy by her industrious and 
economical toilers in the harvests and on the railways 
of both North and South America—toilers who return 
to their native land and add not only to its public 
wealth, but also to its worthy citizenship! More mar- 
velous still are the amazing annual increases to be noted 
in the already impressive foreign trade of Argentina 
and of Brazil. In our own southern states, are we not 
witnessing the working out along practical lines of one 
of commerce’s strangest fairy tales? Go to Birming- 
ham or Atlanta or Chattanooga or any one of the long 
list of great modernized cities in the South, and the 
truth of this proposition will receive ocular demonstra- 
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tion of a surprising completeness. When, two years 
ago, upon my return from Argentina, I spoke before 
nearly two hundred commercial organizations, the most 
; instructing experience of all (and there were many) 
was the realization that municipal collective effort was 
on the whole better conceived and conducted, and yield- 
ing better results in the South than in any other section, 
All parts of the United States have come to recognize 
and to be proud of the New South, and of all it means 
to the strength of our nation: why are we so reluctant 
to give the same recognition to the great republics of 
South America? 

I am an enthusiastic Pan-American, and an earnest 
believer in the high ideals of Pan-Americanism, and 
one of those ideals is respect for the viewpoint of our 
fellow-Americans. The peoples of our hemisphere 
have been allowed to develop naturally in an atmos- 











i phere of liberty and of ample opportunity, amid sur- 
t roundings that in Europe the trammels of an older 
i civilization would have rendered either difficult or im- 
: possible. This very freedom of the Americas has 
f worked strange and radical changes in the European 


races that came to it and have become Americanized by 
its influence. It has accelerated the mentality of the 
Anglo-Saxon of North America, and it has steadied 
and broadened the vitality and energy of the Latin of 
South America, and it is insensibly bringing them 
nearer together. An interesting ethnological parallel 
could be drawn between the change effected in an 
Irishman by moving him from Ireland to New York, 
and that in a Spanish emigrant before he leaves his 
old home and after he arrives in the subtly American- 
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izing surroundings of Buenos Aires. If it isn’t the 
new environment that works the transformation, what 
is it?>—and if the same effect is produced at points six 
thousand miles apart, isn’t it fair to call that effect 
Pan-American? And isn’t it fair to consider the view- 
point of the Americanized Latin just as much as that 
of the Americanized Anglo-Saxon? He is just as much 
a child of liberty and opportunity as we, and just as 
worthy of consideration. We hear much of the steadi- 
ness and self-control of the Anglo-Saxon, and of the 
importance that lends to his opinions; when I was in 
Buenos Aires an anarchist exploded a bomb in the 
great opera house in the midst of an audience of Amer- 
icanized Latins. What happened? First, ask your- 
self what would have happened if a bomb had exploded 
in the Metropolitan Opera House in New York among 
us Anglo-Saxons. I fear that all of us who are honest- 
minded will reluctantly agree as to the probable results. 
What happened in Buenos Aires? A _ remarkable 
scene, which is a glory to Argentine citizenship. No 
tumult, no undue excitement. The injured were re- 
moved while the orchestra played the national anthem. 
Announcement was made from the stage that the per- 
formance was discontinued, and the audience filed 
quietly out. If you had been there you would have 
been as proud of those people as I was; as proud of 
their poise, and of their reserve strength of character, 
and furthermore as respectful of their viewpoint, as the 
most enthusiastic believer in the future of our hemi- 
sphere could wish. When I reflect upon that sur- 
prising scene, I ask myself why have we throughout 
all our history constantly disregarded the opinion of 
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our Latin sister republics, and have failed to take them 
into our councils? I know that they are thoroughly 
entitled to our confidence. During my residence in 
Buenos Aires I came into most agreeable relations with 
its great university and, furthermore, took part in an 
International Congress of University Students from 
ten American countries. Because of those experiences 
I feel especially qualified to say to you that the gener- 
ation of South Americans now preparing to assume 
the responsibilities of citizenship are as well equipped 
and as patriotic as the young men of our country. 
Moreover, they possess ideals and a sense of responsi- 
bility which are, if anything, higher than those of the 
average university student among us. They can be 
trusted to guide their ships of state, and the future of 
their countries is safe in their hands. 

I believe and I affirm that we have almost always 
sought to be not only just in our dealings with those 
republics, but also have tried to do what we thought 
was best for them. But why have we so persistently, so 
ignorantly, so blunderingly disregarded their viewpoint, 
even carelessly neglected to study it? 

Of course there have been exceptions, and brilliant 
exceptions, too, to our rule of careless disregard. One 
of the earliest is Henry Clay. That great statesman 
and orator was the leader of the movement to cause 
our country to recognize the independence of the 
Spanish provinces of South America. Splendid as 
was his oratory on their behalf, it pales before his 
luminous appreciation of how worthy of sympathetic 
consideration were the South Americans. This appre- 
ciation of his was based on a studious examination of 
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their civilization, and it is nowhere so clearly demon- 
strated as in the remarkable series of speeches he 
delivered in the United States House of Representa- 
tives between December 3, 1817, and May 18, 1820, 
advocating the welcoming of our struggling sister re- 
publics to the brotherhood of sovereign nations. The 
best proof of how painstaking was his study of the 
subject is that nowhere else in any language can there 
to-day be found so instructive a description of the 
advanced social conditions and form of thought at 
that time existing in South America. He pointed out 
that in the city of Buenos Aires alone there were more 
and better newspapers, those great vehicles of public 
thought and education, than there were in all of Spain 
and Portugal put together. The high standard of jour- 
nalism noted by Henry Clay has persisted until this 
day, and it may be confidently asserted that in no 
city of the United States are there finer newspapers 
or those better adapted for furnishing a free discussion 
of public affairs than in that same city in which Henry 
Clay observed so striking a proof of high civilization 
a hundred years ago. 

Another and more brilliant exception to our general 
rule of disregarding the viewpoint of South Ameri- 
cans was furnished by Elihu Root. It is a patriotic 
pleasure to testify to the profound impression created 
in all parts of South America not only by the official 
character of his visit, but also and more particularly by 
the deep interest and careful study which he, as an 
individual, devoted to their viewpoint on international 
affairs. It is a matter of congratulation to all of 
his fellow-countrymen that so completely did his sin- 
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cerity gain the confidence of those whom he went so 
far to meet and to learn, that nowhere was there to 
be found any misunderstanding of his purpose or any 
imputation of any but the highest motives therefor. 
While he was studying them, they were studying him, 
and the effect of such an exhibit of North American 
manhood as he afforded had, as was but natural, a deep 
effect upon so keenly and sensitively appreciative a 
people as those who own the continent to the south of 
us. Perhaps no statement of his was more warmly 
received than this: “So I come to you to say, let us 
know each other better, let us aid in the great work 
of advancing civilization, let us help each other to grow 
in wisdom and in spirit, as we have grown in wealth 
and prosperity.” What does this mean? What can 
it signify, but that the altruistic and enlightened friend- 
ship of Henry Clay was by the action of Elihu Root, 
as Secretary of State of the United States, raised to 
that highest category of governmental action, the pub- 
lic and solemn endorsement by a sovereign nation of 
the idea of mutual consideration, an idea which has 
showed out so admirably in the life and actions of 
both those great statesmen. What would it not mean 
to our nationa) repute if those two men personified, not 
exceptions to the rule of our treatment of Latin Amer- 
ica, but an established custom in that regard! 

And if we admit, as admit we must, that the view- 
point of the South American is worthy of equal con- 
sideration with that of our own people, upon what 
subject is it more necessary that it should be con- 
sulted, than upon the Monroe Doctrine? And what 
of the Monroe Doctrine in this connection? If a fel- 
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low-countryman expresses the opinion that it should be 
abolished, I say to him, “Will you go to the logical 
conclusion to which that suggestion inevitably leads, 
and say you are willing that any part of America shall 
be turned into an Egypt, a Tripoli, an Algeria, or a 
Morocco?” If he tells me the Monroe Doctrine is 
good enough as it is, I say to him, “Go and live in one 
of the great countries of South America for a couple 
of years, learn their point of view, and then tell me if 
you are contented that our great country, our dear 
fatherland should go on being misunderstood as a Mon- 
roe Doctrine policeman, a clumsy busybody, when you 
and I know so differently, and when this misunder- 
standing can be so easily rectified”! Why should we 
not meet this misunderstanding now existing in South 
America with the same splendid directness that Presi- 
dent Cleveland used in the Venezuela difficulty, or 
President McKinley in the Cuban affair. There are 
friends of mine, dear friends of mine, sleeping beneath 
the waving grasses on a certain Cuban hillside, and 
there can be no misunderstanding as to whether or not 
they laid down their lives for anything else than the 
highest ideals of Pan-Americanism! Iam far prouder 
of our withdrawal from Cuba, after our two interven- 
tions there, than of the most successful war that we 
ever waged, and I know that all of South America 
feels that those withdrawals brought more credit to our 
flag than any other acts in the history of our republic. 
And what is the viewpoint of the Latin American 
upon the Monroe Doctrine, and how by frankly meet- 
ing it can we stop it from seeming to him unilateral 
and constabulary, and make it Pan-American in scope? 
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Last January, on a day when my heart was deeply 
touched by receiving through the Argentine Minister 
a gold medal sent me by the Argentine people, I ven- 
tured a brief suggestion upon our to-day’s subject, 
prompted by my knowledge of and love for our Pan- 
Americanized Latin brothers. This suggestion was, 
thanks to three powerful institutions (one Argentine, 
and the other two in New York), cabled to nearly 
three hundred Latin-American newspapers. That they 
unanimously approved the suggestion emboldens me 
to quote from it now, since that wide approval indi- 
cates that my heart must have helped my head to grasp 
their viewpoint. 

After first strongly opposing intervention in Mexico, 
I said: “Let us see if this present discussion of inter- 
vention may not perhaps afford an opportunity to set 
us right upon the subject of the Monroe Doctrine in 
the eyes of all Latin America, and at the same time 
provide a possible solution of the very question of 
intervention itself. 

“Now, for my new suggestion: suppose affairs 
should take so serious a turn in Mexico that, either 
to forestall an armed intervention there by some Euro- 
pean power seeking to defend its citizens or else to 
perform like service for some citizens of our own 
hemisphere, it finally becomes necessary under the 
terms of the Monroe Doctrine that the United States 
intervene, I would suggest that we invite Argentina 
or Brazil or some other American country to join 
with us. What would be the result of such an invita- 
tion? It would have two marked tendencies, both of 
which would be highly desirable: First, it would 
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entirely remove any idea among our South American 
neighbors that our purpose was land grabbing, because 
a man does not invite his Tieighbors to accompany him 
on an errand intended to benefit him alone. Secondly, 
and, in my opinion, of equal importance, it would free 
our Government from the persistent importunities of 
individuals and corporations urging our sole interven- 
tion to benefit their own pockets, but who would not 
favor a joint intervention by us along with other 
powers. 

“Furthermore it would be the best and most con- 
vincing form of invitation to Latin America to partici- 
pate equally with us in the responsibilities and develop- 
ment of the Monroe Doctrine. The great Doctrine 
would at once become continental, and cease to be uni- 
lateral, which is to-day its one great defect. It is not 
the duty of the United States to police Latin America, 
and the sooner we get that idea spread broadcast, 
not only in South America but also in North America, 
the better will it be for our international repute. 
Whenever, under the terms of the Monroe Doctrine, 
an occasion for armed intervention in this hemisphere 
arises let us, in each and every instance, invite partici- 
pation in that responsibility from other American coun- 
tries, all of which are equally concerned in the benefits 
and responsibilities of that Doctrine.” 

That was what I said last January, and I feel it even 
more strongly to-day. 

I hope and believe that there will be no armed inter- 
vention in Mexico, and in his resolute effort to obvi- 
ate the necessity therefor, President Wilson deserves 
the support of every patriotic citizen of our country. 

II 








Whatever may be the personal opinion of individuals 7 
as to details or methods, this,is no time to discuss them, 
lest the discussion be misunderstood abroad. 4 

I don’t claim to know tke South Americans: better 
than many others do, but I do claim that no foreigner 
has ever liked them better than I do, and therefore am ~ 
I earnestly eager to have their opinion seriously studied, — 
and courteously accorded the consideration which it 7 
richly deserves. ~* 
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